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THE HOUSEKEEPERS OF THE GLOBE 


The Globe playhouse was jointly operated by two distinct busi- 
ness organizations, the members of which were known respectively 
as the “housekeepers” and the “actors.” The “housekeepers” 
were the proprietors of the building; the “actors” were the chief 
players of the troupe. The “housekeepers” at their own cost 
provided the theatre, and agreed to keep it in good repair. In 
return for this they received one-half of the income from the galleries, 
boxes, and tiring-house door.? The “actors” not only did the bulk 
of the acting; they paid the wages of the hired men (i.e., those players, 
or “hirelings,’’ who were not members of the “company,” as the 
organization of “actors’’ was called), of the boys (who were needed 
to play the réles of women), and of the musicians; provided all the 
costumes and properties; met the charges of the poets (who were 
sometimes paid by the play and sometimes engaged at a fixed 
salary); and settled for all the other expenses connected with operat- 
ing the playhouse.* In return for this they received the other half 
of the income from the galleries, boxes, and tiring-house door, and, 
in addition, the whole of the income from the outer doors*—that is, 
the money paid for general admission, which, of course, did not 
include admission to the galleries and boxes. 

1 See the Petition of Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard, with the other documents 
relating thereto, printed by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of William 
Shakespeare, eleventh edition, 1907 (hereafter referred to as Petition), pp. 313, 316. 


2 Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 317. 8 Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 316. 4 Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 317. 
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The two organizations, though distinct, were interlocking, for 
most of the “housekeepers” were also “actors.” At first all the 
“housekeepers”’ were also “‘actors,’’ except Cuthbert Burbage (who, 
in all probability, originated the scheme of the Globe, and was 
mainly responsible for the erection of the building). Later, however, 
at the death of some of the “housekeepers,”’ who left their property 
to relatives or friends, a few outsiders were admitted. The practical 
result of this system of interlocking was the harmonious operation 
of the theatre for the mutual benefit of the two organizations. 

Each organization distributed its profits by means of shares; 
but one must always carefully distinguish between shares in the house 
and shares in the company. Shakespeare is referring to shares in 
the company in Hamlet, III, ii, 289-94: 

Hamlet: Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers,—if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me—with two Provincial roses on my razed shoes, 
get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 

Horatio: Half a share. 

Hamlet: A whole one, I. 

The present article deals only with the shares in the house. 

The organization of the housekeepers was formed in December, 
1598, by the two brothers, Richard and Cuthbert Burbage, for the 
specific purpose of erecting the Globe playhouse.' According to 
their plan the Globe property was to be divided into two separate 
and distinct moieties or halves; the one moiety was to be held by the 
Burbages as the originators of the scheme; the other moiety was to 
be held by five of the actors, probably chosen by the Burbages,? 
namely, William Shakespeare, John Heminges, Augustine Phillips, 
Thomas Pope, and William Kempe. When on February 21, 1599, 
the formal lease of the land was signed with Sir Nicholas Brend, 
this division into moieties was carefully observed; to the Burbages 
Sir Nicholas leased one-half of the property at a yearly rental of 
£7 5s., and to the actors he leased the other half at the same 

rate. The actors immediately took their moiety and, dividing it 
into five equal parts, proceeded to arrange their holdings in the form 
of a “joint tenancy.” 


1 For a complete history of the erection of the Globe see Adams, Shakespearean 
Playhouses, p. 234. 

? So Cuthbert Burbage states; see Petition, p. 317. 
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The distinction between the two moieties (one as the private 
property of the Burbages, the other as the property of the actors) 
was maintained until after the death of Richard Burbage. During 
all the intervening years the Burbages’ moiety remained untouched; 
the actors’ moiety, however, was subject to change at any time. 

At the outset, then, the Globe property was divided into ten 
equal shares, distributed as follows: 


Richard Burbage . . . .... =. 2 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . . ... =. 22 
William Shakespeare 1 
John Heminges | 
Augustine Phillips . 1 
Thomas Pope eee ee ee 
og ee 


In the early summer of 1599 William Kempe withdrew from the 
undertaking. The actors’ moiety was promptly reorganized, and 
Kempe’s share was divided equally among the remaining four.2 The 
distribution of shares, therefore, at the time of the opening of the 
Globe in 1599 stood as follows: 


Richard Burbage . . ..... . Q& 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . . . .. =. 2 
William Shakespeare . . . .... Ij 
John Heminges ........ J} 
Augustine Phillips. . . .... . | 
pee a a 


Early in 1604 Thomas Pope died, and by his will left his share to 
Mary Clark, alias Wood, and Thomas Bromley, to be held by them 


1 See the legal documents in the case of Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, printed by 
Charles William Wallace in Shakespeare and His London Associates (issued as University 
Studies, X, 305-36 [especially p. 53], published by the University of Nebraska). For the 
ability to trace in such detail the history of the Globe housekeepers we are in large 
measure indebted to the discovery by Mr. Wallace of these documents as well as the 
Osteler vs. Heminges documents, which not only supplement but also illuminate the wills 
of the actors, printed by Malone, Chalmers, and Collier, and the important Petition 
discovered and printed by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 


2 Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, p. 54. 


* It is possible, of course, to conceive of the property as now consisting of eight shares, 
the Burbages holding two each, and the actors one each; but the legal documents still 
refer to the property as divided into ten shares as I have indicated; see, for example, 
Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, p. 54. 
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jointly... Mary soon married the well-known actor John Edmonds, 
a member of Queen Anne’s company. The share is thereafter referred 
to as being in the hands of “ Basilius Nicoll [a scrivener, the executor 
of Pope’s will, and here, possibly, representing Thomas Bromley, 
who was a minor’], John Edmonds, and Mary his wife.’ 

In May, 1605, Augustine Phillips died, and his share in the Globe 
passed to his widow.‘ Shortly afterward she married John Witter, 
who thenceforth held the share in his wife’s right.® 

At some date not long after July, 1605, two distinguished mem- 
bers of the company, William Sly and Henry Condell, were admitted 
to the actors’ moiety. The shares were thereupon increased to 
twelve, distributed as follows:® 


Richard Burbage . . ..... =. 8 
Cuthbert Burbage . 


w 


William Shakespeare 
John Heminges 
Henry Condell . 
William Sly ; 
Basilius Nicoll, etc. 
John Witter 


In August, 1608, William Sly died, and by a nuncupative will’ 
left his share in the Globe to Robert Brown, presumably the well- 
known actor. The share, however, soon passed, probably by purchase, 


1 For the will see J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shake- 
speare, p. 125. 

2 Ibid., pp. 127, 128. 

See the Osteler vs. Heminges documents, printed by Mr. Wallace in the Times, 
London, October 2 and 4, 1909; in Advance Sheets from Shakespeare, the Globe, and 
Blackfriars, 1909; and in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. XLVI. 

4 See J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors, p. 85. 

5’ Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, pp. 47-76. 

6 Mr. Wallace is in error, I believe, when he says (e.g., in the Times, London, Octo- 
ber 2, 1909) that Condell was not admitted as a sharer in the house until 1610, and that 
the number of shares in the Globe was not increased from the original ten until that year. 
The evidence on which I base my statement is clear and positive, and was discovered 
and printed by Mr. Wallace himself. It is to be found in the Witter vs. Heminges and 
Condell documents, pp. 49, 57. 

? For the will see George Chalmers, Apology, p. 441. 
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Globe property now stood: 


Richard Burbage 
Cuthbert Burbage . 


John Heminges 

Henry Condell . F 
William Shakespeare . 
Basilius ‘Nicoll, etc. 
John Witter 


Richard Burbage 
Cuthbert Burbage . 


John Heminges 

Henry Condell . P 
William Shakespeare . 
William Osteler 
Basilius Nicoll, etc. 
John Witter 


Richard Burbage 
Cuthbert Burbage . 


John Heminges 

Henry Condell . 
William Shakespeare . 
William Osteler 
Basilius Nicoll, etc. 


2 Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, pp. 60, 61. 
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to John Heminges and Henry Condell, and the distribution of the 


On February 20, 1611, the famous player William Osteler was 
admitted to the actors’ moiety. This increased the total number of 
the shares to fourteen, which were distributed as follows:' 


On July 29, 1613, the destruction of the playhouse by fire led the 
housekeepers to erect at great expense the Second Globe. For this 
purpose an assessment of “‘£50 or £60” was made upon each share. 
John Witter, by failing to contribute his part when called upon, for- 
feited his share.2 John Heminges, as the business manager, there- 
upon confiscated the share and gave one-half of it gratis to Henry 
Condell, each, of course, contributing the requisite assessment. 
Thus, after the rebuilding, the property was held as follows:* 


1 Osteler vs. Hemings; Witter vs. Hemings and Condell, p. 61. 
3 Jbid., pp. 61, 62. 
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On December 16, 1614, William Osteler died, and left his share 
to his wife, Thomasine, the young daughter of John Heminges. The 
share was promptly taken over by Heminges to manage for his 
daughter.' 

On April 23, 1616, William Shakespeare died. The immediate 
disposition of his share is not known. He may have disposed of it 
before his death, for it is not mentioned in his will; but this assump- 
tion, of course, is not necessary. I cannot believe with Fleay’ that 
his share passed to Cuthbert Burbage. There is no evidence for 
this opinion and much evidence against it. The share would 
naturally remain in the actors’ moiety and in the hands of the actors 
themselves. Whatever was the immediate disposition of the share, 
evidence shows that it was ultimately divided between Heminges 
and Condell. 

In 1617, or very soon thereafter,® Nathaniel Field, who had joined 
the Globe company, was admitted into the actors’ moiety, and the 
total number of shares was increased to sixteen. The distribution, 
assuming that Shakespeare’s share had by this time been divided 
between Heminges and Condell, was as follows: 


Rishes@ Burbage . . 1. wt tlw lw 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . . .... 4 
John Hemingss ....+242.4+64046 
err: 
cg aw Se, eee ae 
Thomasine Osteler . ...... 1 
Basilius Nicoll, etc. . . .... =. di 


On March 13, 1619, Richard Burbage died, leaving his four shares 
, to his widow,’ who shortly married a Mr. Robinson. 

Next, through the retirement of Nathaniel Field, and the dis- 
appearance of “ Basilius Nicoll, John Edmonds, and Mary his wife,’”® 


1 Osteler vs. Heminges. 2 A Chronicle History of the London Stage, p. 325. 

I have not been able to determine the date exactly. Field was acting his Amends 
for Ladies at Rosseter’s Blackfriars in January, 1617; the playhouse, however, was 
closed on January 27, and possibly Field joined the King’s Men shortly after. See 
Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 346. 

4 Witter vs. Heminges and Condell, p. 63. 

5 For his will see J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors, p. 45. 

¢ Probably when young Thomas Bromley, who held the share jointly with Mary 
Clark alias Wood, came of age, Basilius Nicoll, as executor of the will, sold the share to 
Heminges and Condell in order to settle up the estate. 
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and of Thomasine Osteler,! Heminges and Condell managed to get 
into their hands all of the actors’ moiety.?. The distribution of the 
sixteen shares stood thus: 


pO 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . . ... . 4 
John Heminges ....... . 4 
Henry Condell. . . . ..... 4 


In December, 1627, Henry Condell died, leaving his four shares 
to his widow.’ 

The only actor now represented among the housekeepers was 
John Heminges, and he, we are told, had “given over playing.’ 
This was a state of affairs not originally contemplated, and, of course, 
far from desirable. Accordingly a reorganization was secured by 
which Joseph Taylor and John Lowin, the two most eminent mem- 
bers of the company, were admitted as housekeepers and each 
allotted two shares. This was accomplished by taking two shares 
from Mrs. Condell, one share from John Heminges, and half a share 
from Cuthbert Burbage and from Mrs. Robinson.’ Thus for the 
first time the integrity of the Burbages’ moiety was affected, and 
from now on, so far as I can discover, no distinction is made between 
the two moieties. The shares after the reorganization stood: 


eee ee ee ee eee 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . . ... . 3S 
John Hemmers .....4+5454.8 
Mrs. Condell ee ee 
pS 
John Lowin , 2 


On October 10, 1630, John Heminges died, and his three shares 
passed to his son William. In 1633 William, being in pecuniary 
straits, sold one share to John Shanks, a member of the Globe 


1 For her suit against her father to recover the share, see the Osteler vs. Heminges 
documents. 

2 Petition, p. 312. 

3 See J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors, p. 145; Petition, p. 312. 

4 Petition, p. 316. 

5 Ibid., p. 312. 

6 See his will, J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors, p. 73; Petition, p. 316. 
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company; and a year later, for the same reason, he sold the other 
two shares to Shanks.' The distribution now stood: 


eee eee eee 
Cuthbert Burbage. . . ... =. =. 3 
John Shanks a. oe Se oo 

Mrs. Condell 
Joseph Taylor . 
John Lowin 


The following year, 1635, three other members of the company, 
Robert Benfield, Elliard Swanston, and Thomas Pollard, believing 
that their “labours, according to their several ways and abilities,” 
were equal to those of John Shanks, petitioned the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, the Lord Chamberlain, to be admitted as house- 
keepers to the Globe, suggesting that Cuthbert Burbage, Mrs. Robin- 
son, and John Shanks each be required to sell them one share.? 
The petition was granted,* and the new distribution of the shares 
was as follows: 


bo bo bo & 


Robert Benfield 
Elliard Swanston 


Mrs. Robinson . 2} 
Cuthbert Burbage . 2} 
Mrs. Condell 2 
John Shanks 2 
Joseph Taylor . 2 
John Lowin 2 
1 
1 
1 


Thomas Pollard pees a 

So far as our knowledge goes this was the final disposition of the 
shares. The lease which the housekeepers held from Brend was 
rapidly drawing to a close; indeed, Brend sought to regain possession 
of his property on December 25, 1635, but the housekeepers brought 
suit in the Court of Requests and forced an extension of the lease 
until December 25, 1644. The outbreak of the Civil War, however, 
put an end to the usefulness of the Globe before that date. Brend, 
it would seem, did not wait for the lease to expire, but “on Monday 
the 15 of April, 1644,” pulled down the building “to make tene- 


ments in the room of it.’ 
JOSEPH Quincy ADAMS 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


1 Petition, pp. 312, 313, 314, 316. 2 Ibid., pp. 312, 314. 3 [bid., p. 313. 
‘The manuscript notes in the Phillipps copy of Stow’s Annals; see The Academy, 
October 28, 1882, p. 314. 
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THE DRAMATIZATION OF THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS 


I. THE EXTANT MATERIAL 


It has long been known that the Robin Hood plays are related 
in some way to the Robin Hood ballads, but just what this relation is 
has not been fully studied. Did the plays borrow from the ballads, or 
the ballads from the plays? Or do both go back to a common oral 

- tradition? The material which will help us answer these questions 
is very scanty. There are three fragmentary Robin Hood plays, 
one certainly before 1475, the other two of unknown date.' Of the 
thirty-nine ballads on this subject only twelve can be dated with 
certainty before the seventeenth century.2 The most important 
documents for this study are: 

““A Gest of Robyn Hode” (probably before 1500), which is 
based on “Robin Hood, the Knight, and the Monk,” “Robin 
Hood, Little John, and the Sheriff,” “Robin Hood and the King,” 
‘Robin Hood’s Death,” and other ballads.’ 

“Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,”’ Percy MS, ca. 1650, date 
of composition unknown. 

“Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar.” Versions A and B go 
back to a common original ballad of unknown date.‘ 

“Robin Hood and the Potter,” in a MS of about 1500.5 

“Robin Hood and the Butcher,” after “Robin Hood and the 
Potter,”’ and probably derived from it.® 

“Robin Hood Rescuing Three Squires,” which shows verbal 
resemblances to “The Curtal Friar.’”* 

“Robin Hood and the Monk,” before 1450.’ 
“Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight,” which occurs first in 
eighteenth-century copies. 


1 Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III, 90, prints the plays. They 
are reprinted in Manly’s Specimens, I, 279-88. 

2 Child, op. cit., III, 42. 

3’ Child, op. cit., III, 42, names these four ballads as the sources of the ‘‘Gest.”’ 
Clawson, The Gest of Robin Hood (‘‘ University of Toronto Studies,’’ 1909), pp. 24, 55, 
67, 76, 96, 122—23, 125-27, proves that several other separate ballads were used by the 
compiler of the ‘‘ Gest.”’ 

4 Child, op. cit., III, 120-22; Clawson, op. cit., pp. 65-68. 

5 Child, op. cit., III, 108, 115; Clawson, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

6 Child, op. cit., III, 178. 7 Ibid., 42. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROBIN HOOD PLAYS 


The dramatic elements in the ballad have been pointed out so 
frequently that it will be necessary only to refer the reader to the 
work of Steenstrup, Hart, and Miller... The chief interest of the 
balladist is in the single striking dramatic situation. In keeping 
with this chief interest of the balladist are the impersonality as 
regards the author, the omissions in the narrative, the shifting of 
time and place, the lack of synchronism of the events in the action, 
and the holding of the key of the situation to the close of the narra- 
tive. Most of these ballad traits are found also in the Robin Hood 
plays, which will be compared more closely with single ballads 
farther on. It is clear, I think, that the ballad contained dramatic 
elements strong enough to cause it to develop easily into drama. 
A little more stress on the action that accompanied the singing of 
the ballad, an additional development of the mimetic tendency at 
the expense of the songlike qualities, was all that was required to 
transform the ballad into a drama. 

There is evidence to support the theory that this transformation 
was furthered by the fact that both ballads and plays were impor- 
tant features of the May-games. The references to Robin Hood 
in Piers Plowman, in the histories of Bower and Major, and in the 
Paston letters show that the Robin Hood legends were very popular 
with the common people.? By the fifteenth century Robin Hood 
had been taken over into the May-games. As Chambers points 
out,? Robin the shepherd at once suggested Robin the outlaw. 
Robin and Marion were conventional names of shepherds and 
shepherdesses in the French pastourelles. These names form the 
title of Adan de la Halle’s Robin et Marion, which is based on French 
caroles on the same subject. The identity of name between Robin 
the shepherd and Robin the outlaw, who had long been the hero 
of popular ballads, led to the merging of the two characters in 
the May-games. Robin soon brought the rest of his band into 
these festivities. There are numerous references to Robin Hood in 


1 Steenstrup, The Medieval Popular Ballad (transl. by E. G. Cox), p. 230; W. M. 
Hart, Ballad and Epic, p. 32; G. M. Miller, The Dramatic Element in the Popular Bal- 
lad, “‘ University of Cincinnati Studies,"’ January-February, 1905. 

2 These and other references are cited by Child, op. cit., III, 40-41. 


3 The Mediaeval Stage, I, 175-76. 
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connection with the May-games.! These accounts inform us that 
ballads and plays of Robin Hood were presented at these celebra- 
tions, that Robin and Marion presided over the festivities, and that 
archers sometimes impersonated Robin Hood and his men.. More- 
over, the two plays printed as one in the sixteenth century are 
described as “very proper to be played in May-games.”’ 

Other May-game ceremonies, such as mummings, morris dan- 
cing, ritual sacrifices, and weddings, took dramatic form.? It is 
natural to suppose, then, that the Robin Hood ballads, which were 
an important part of these games, took dramatic form there, and 
that the plays borrow from the ballads rather than that the ballads 
are indebted to the plays. That these plays were given before a 
crowd thoroughly familiar with the Robin Hood legend is seen by 
a reading of them. Much is taken for granted by the author; and 
a knowledge of the Robin Hood legend, which admittedly found 
its earliest expression in the ballads, is essential for the full under- 
standing of these concise dramatic fragments. 


III. THE RELATIVE DATE OF PLAYS AND BALLADS 
Did any of the extant ballads serve as a model for the plays 
that have come down to us? “Only the closest verbal similarities 
could give evidence to prove that, a,particular play is indebted to a 
particular ballad, for we do not know the dates of either the ballads 
or the plays. The question of exact date, however, is not so im- 
portant in a study of this kind as it is in ordinary problems of the 
relations of plays to their sources. The very nature of ballad 
transmission makes it impossible to date a traditional ballad. To 
decide, therefore, which ballads influenced the plays, we must trace 
briefly the growth of the Robin Hood ballad cycles, determine the 
distinctive marks of each cycle, and find out which cycle shows 
the greatest similarity to the plays. 
If we divide the ballads according to the conception of the hero 
we find two main groups. The first group comprises “ Robin Hood, 


1Child, op. cit., III, 40ff.; Strutt, Sports and Pastimes (ed. William Hone), 
Book IV, chap.tiii, pp. 455-57, 459; C. R. Baskervill, ‘‘Some Evidence for Early Roman- 
tic Plays in England,’’ Mod. Phil., XIV, 229-59, especially 237-48. The lost plays 
listed on p. 247 seem to Professor Baskervill to be derived from early ballads. 

2 See Chambers, op. cit., Vol. 1; Beatty, ‘‘The Saint George, or Mummers’ Plays,” 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. XV, Part II; 
and Baskervill, Mod. Phil., XIV, 237 ff. 
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the Knight, and the Monk”’ (ca. 1450); “Robin Hood, Little John, 
and the Sheriff”; “Robin Hood and the King”; “Robin Hood’s 
Death”; ‘Robin Hood and the Potter’; and “Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne.” In this group, as in the “Gest,”’ Robin Hood is a 
yeoman who, for some reason not given, is outlawed. He is never- 
theless courteous, generous, brave, pious, and, above all, deeply 
devoted to “Our Lady deere,” for whose sake he treats all women 
with respect, and in whose name he does deeds of kindness. 
Though he does not scruple to levy on fat purses of barons, knights, 
and rich abbots and monks, he is generous to the poor. Manli- 
ness, good humor, and generosity are his chief attributes. Despite 
his lowly birth his bearing is kingly; even the king treats him as 
an equal. He is always successful in his fights. He never stoops 
to trickery in order to gain an unfair advantage over his adversa- 
ries. Little John, Scathlok, and Much are his attendants. Friar 
Tuck and Maid Marion do not appear in this cycle of ballads, 
which scholars are agreed in regarding as the earliest. 

Judging from the ballads regarded as later than those that we 
have discussed, we see that Robin Hood soon came to be the best- 
known hero-outlaw. The popularity of the legend caused many 
imitators to write ballads concerning his deeds. In these poems, 
however, he undergoes a complete transformation. He is no longer 
the jaunty adventurer, successful in all feats of skill and strength. 
No longer is he “evermo the best.”” He often meets with defeat 
and sometimes with disgrace and humiliation. Romantic elements 
of lost relatives, distressed princesses, and lovely queens have 
intruded themselves into the heroic legend. These corrupt and 
servile imitations seem the result of commercializing the popularity 
of the hero in the earlier group of ballads. Some of these may 
have been written by members of a particular craft for the pur- 
pose of glorifying their trade, for in them there are many varie- 
ties of Robin’s defeat by a member of some craft—a tinker, a 
tanner, a shepherd, a ranger, a peddler. In many the only motif is 
“Robin Hood met his match.” In these later ballads also Friar 
Tuck plays a more important réle. The “Gest” adds Gilbert of 
the White Hand to the band, which is steadily being increased by 
the addition of men who have won Robin’s admiration by defeating 


him in fight. 
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These are the two groups that could have served as a model for 
the conception of the hero of the plays. A discussion of this con- 
ception is given in the comment on the three early Robin Hood 
plays. The treatment of Robin Hood is also connected with the 
development of well-marked ballad motifs. 

According to the action of the central character, the extant 
ballads fall into three main groups. There are, of course, single 
ballads which represent other episodes in the life of Robin or his 
band, but these are mere additions to, or elaborations of, the three 
chief themes. The first of these groups comprises ballads which 
show how Robin Hood outwitted his archenemy, the sheriff of 
Nottingham. This group includes “Guy,” “The Monk,” ‘The 
Potter,” “The Butcher,” “The Three Squires,” “Will Stutly,” 
and “The Golden Arrow.” 

The second group describes a fight between Robin Hood and 
some opponent, generally a yeoman. Robin either meets his foe 
accidentally or, spurred on by rumors of his skill and bravery, 
goes out in search of him. Out of admiration for his opponent’s 
skill and bravery Robin usually calls a halt in the fight and invites 
his foe to become a member of the band of outlaws. By this means 
of recruiting Robin steadily enlarges his band. The group is dif- 
ferent from the first in that it contains later ballads which represent 
Robin as a contemptible and miserable coward, who stops at no 
trick to outwit an enemy. For example, in “Robin Hood and the 
Tinker” Robin blows his horn while the tinker is not looking. The 
treatment of the horn-blowing episode is an indication of the rela- 
tive date of the ballad in which it occurs. To the second group 
belong “‘The Friar,” “The Pinder,” “Little John,” “The Tinker,” 
“Robin Hood Newly Revived,” “‘The Scotchman,” “The Ranger,” 
and “The Tanner.” 

The third group also describes a fight, but there are several 
important differences in the conclusion of this fight, differences so 
great as to constitute a new class of ballads. Robin calls a halt 
in the fight, not out of admiration for his opponent’s skill, but out 
of cowardice. Instead of inviting his opponent to join the band 
he proposes a drinking-bout or runs off at the first opportunity. 
The ballads in this group are “The Beggar,” “The Bold Pedlars,”’ 
“The Shepherd,” and “ Robin Hood’s Delight.” 
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Although it is not possible to determine the absolute date of 
any of these groups, it may be possible to fix their relative dates. 
The most important characteristics of the Robin Hood of the early 
ballads is that he is an outlaw, that he hates the clergy, and that 
he protects and befriends the poor and helpless. He is first of all 
an outlaw, and for this reason regards the sheriff of Nottingham as 
his archenemy. The earliest ballads and the “Gest” stress these 
ideas; they contain no references to Robin Hood’s method of recruit- 
ing, and they never represent his defeat at the hands of an unworthy 
opponent. He voices many of the feelings of the middle classes: 
their hatred of a corrupt and greedy clergy, their disregard of unjust 
laws, their sympathy with the poor, and their admiration of brav- 
ery, skill, and fair play. There are no elements of romance in these 
early ballads, no giants, distressed damsels, lost relatives, or noble 
queens; they are heroic, not romantic, in spirit. Even if there 
were no other evidence of the relative dates of these groups, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the cowardly figure of the third 
group was transformed into the noble and admirable outlaw of 
the first group of ballads. We may safely say, I think, that the 
first group represents a more primitive Robin Hood than does group 
three. 

But Robin Hood is more than an outlaw. He is the leader of 
an outlaw band. In “Robin Hood and the Monk,” which is earlier 
than 1450, he is attended by Little John, Scathlok, and Much. 
The “Gest” adds Gilbert of the White Hand and Reynold.! In 
the “Gest” and in the first group of ballads, the group in which 
Robin outwits his enemy the sheriff, Robin appears at the head of a 
small band of outlaws, but we are not informed as to how he formed 
this band. The earliest ballads may have represented him as the 
head of a small group of outlaws, or these followers may have been 
added to his band one at a time. The attendants of Robin may 
have been suggested by the followers of Hereward the Wake, Fulk 
fitz Warin, or some other outlaw. We can do little more than 
theorize concerning these lost ballads; but we do know that the 
process of recruiting goes steadily on in the ballads, and that some 
of the recruits are certainly later additions. The chief interest 


1 For the confusion of Little John and Reynold Grenelefe see Clawson, op. cit., p. 64. 
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of the balladist in the second group of ballads, the recruiting group, 
was not in the explanation of how Robin increased the number of 
his followers but in the fight that preceded Robin’s invitation to 
his opponent. The fight’s the thing. The invitation to his 
opponent was used to show Robin’s generosity in praising a worthy 
opponent and in admitting that he had had enough, and to explain 
how Robin’s band grew constantly larger. The essential charac- 
teristic of this group is the fight which ends in the invitation to join 
the band. Whether this motif is later than that of group one does 
not matter; the important fact is that both groups of ballads treat 
Robin Hood with respect and dignity.1. The fight which always 
preceded the entrance of a new member into the band, and which 
constituted, as it were, a part of his initiation, is also present in the 
third group of ballads, the group in which the fight sometimes 
ends in a drinking-bout. It is improbable that the fight which 
ends in a carousal is earlier in origin than the fight which represents 
a more admirable side of Robin’s nature. If these suppositions 
are correct, then, we may arrange the three groups of ballads accord- 
ing to their relative dates.” 


IV. THE RELATION OF THE PLAYS TO SINGLE BALLADS 


This classification of the ballads was necessary before the rela- 
tion of each play to its possible sources could be determined. One 
would naturally expect that the earliest ballad themes were drama- 
tized earlier and more often than the others. And this is exactly 
what one finds to be the case in the three extant Robin Hood plays. 
“Robin Hood and the Knight,”’ before 1475, is a dramatization of 
Robin’s outwitting the sheriff (of Nottingham ?), and is therefore 
connected with the first group of ballads, which, as we have seen, 
is the earliest of the three groups. “Robin Hood and the Friar” 
describes a fight which ends in the addition of a new member to the 

1The fact that the earliest extant ballads deal with the outwitting of the sheriff 


explains why a small band of outlaws appear in the earliest ballads. A companion was 
necessary to assist Robin in tricking the sheriff. 

2 Such an arrangement does not imply that a single ballad dealing with one of 
these themes, the recruiting story for example, is necessarily later than any extant 
ballad in group one. There are complex fusions, cross-borrowings, and imitations that 
prevent safe estimates as to the date of these ballads. 

What has been said concerning the development of the Robin Hood story borrows 
many ideas from Professor Child’s masterly and almost definitive discussion. 
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band.! “Robin Hood and the Potter” tells of Robin’s defeat at 
the hands of a potter. Since the end of the play is missing we can- 
not be certain as to how the play ended. I believe, however, that 
the play is a variation of the theme of the first play. In the first 
place there is no indication that the fight ended in a drinking-bout 
or in an addition to the band. There is one bit of evidence, how- 
ever, that points to the conclusion that the episode described in 
the play was given merely to furnish Robin with a disguise, as in 
the ballad account, with which to outwit the sheriff. The potter’s 


boy Jack says: 
Out, alas, that ever I sawe this daye! 
For I am clene out of my waye 
From Notyngham towne.” 


It is significant that each of the extant plays, which probably 
represent a number of plays on the subject, deals with a theme 
that was a popular and widespread ballad motif. It appears cer- 
tain, therefore, that the Robin Hood plays are dramatizations of 
the best-known ballad stories. A closer study of the plays will 
furnish additional evidence for this statement. I shall first examine 
the plays to see if there are any traces of the influence of ballads in 
general and shall then discuss the relations between the plays and 
their nearest analogues. 

Certain ballad-like qualities are to be found in the plays. The 
second and third plays have distinctively ballad introductions which 
contain absolutely no action: 

Now stand ye forth, my mery men all, 
And harke what I shall say; 

Of an adventure I shal you tell, 

The which befell this other day. 

As I went by the hygh-way, 

With a stout frere I met, 

And a quarter-staffe in his hande.’ 


1“* Robin Hood and the Friar’’ is the poorest of the three plays. The vile epithets, 
the Latin words, the learned references and explanations, and the ranting tone of Friar 
Tuck's speeches are not in keeping with the spirit of the early ballads or the other plays. 
It has been seen also that Friar Tuck was a late addition to the band. The presence 
of his dogs in the play is entirely unmotivated and may be a slavish imitation of the 
ballad account, in which the dogs play an important part. 

2 Lines 149-51. In referring to the plays I shall cite Manly’s Specimens, I, 279-88. 

3**Robin Hood and the Friar,”’ p. 281, ll. 1-7. ‘‘ Robin Hood and the Potter’’ 
has an introduction which is almost the exact counterpart of this passage. One may 
borrow from the other, or both may go back to a common original ballad. 
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There are several cases of ballad-like repetition. Such repeti- 
tion, of course, is not confined to ballads; it appears also in plays 
that have no relation to ballads, for example, in the Ludus Coven- 
triae and in other folk plays. But the presence of such repetition 
is to be expected in plays which are, as we suppose, based on ballads. 
Typical examples are to be found in Play II, lines 16-17, 20-21, 
96-104; Play III, lines 145, 147, 155, 157, 165, 168, 178, 184. 

Again, Robin’s request for permission to blow his horn is a 
common ballad episode, which appears in “The Shepherd,” “The 
Tinker,” “‘The Valiant Knight,” “The Three Squires,” etc. It is 
not surprising, then, to find this request in the second play. 

The plays are similar to the ballads in presenting usually a 
single brief situation. Omissions and transitions also are common 
to both plays and ballads. In both, the dialogue is often unas- 
signed, and confused and inconsistent passages occur frequently. 
Such confused passages are particularly noticeable in the plays, 
which are almost meaningless to one who does not know the legend 
as it appears in the ballads. This confusion is not due primarily 
to the fragmentary condition of the plays but rather to the assump- 
tion on the part of the author that the story is well known. One 
example will suffice. In the third play Little John bets his master 
twenty pounds that he would not “dare medle with that potter 
man for man.” Robin promptly takes the bet. We are left to 
suppose that all except Robin leave the stage. The potter’s boy 
Jack enters. Robin insults him and his master by calling them 
vile names and by breaking the pots on the ground. The potter 
enters and plans to avenge the insult. Just as he and Robin are 
beginning to fight the latter calls out for Little John: 

Lyttle John, where art thou? 

Here, mayster, I make God avowe [193-94]. 
We are not prepared for Little John’s prompt reply to his master’s 
call, for apparently he has not been on the stage. His presence 
is explained by the ballad version, in which, as we are informed, 
Little John and the other members of the band hide in the bushes 
to watch the fight between their master and the proud potter. The 
author of the play was evidently dramatizing a story so well known, 
both to himself and to his audience, that he did not take the trouble 
17 
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to explain anything fully. The plays, then, are obviously based on 
familiar ballad themes. It is not certain that we have the partic- 
ular ballads which the authors of the plays used, but we do have 
ballads which are very close to the stories treated in the plays. 

The first play is based chiefly on “Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne,” or on a ballad very similar to it. The date of “Guy” 
is not known, but the ballad may have been written early enough 
to serve as a model for the play, which is dated before 1475. A 
somewhat similar story appears in “Robin Hood and the Monk,” 
which is as early as 1450. Fricke! believes that “Guy” is an off- 
shoot or appendix to “The Monk,” in which Little John rescues 
his master from the sheriff. The feeling that Robin in turn should 
rescue Little John and repay his kindness gave rise to the ballad 
of “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne.” These two ballads have 
several motifs in common: the capture of a member of the band, 
the disguise, the trick on the sheriff, the rescue of the captured 
outlaw, the capture and death of Robin’s enemy. Verbal resem- 
blances confirm Fricke’s theory. The relation of the drama to 
“Guy” will appear more clearly if we compare the two versions 
of the story. 

A knight goes out in search of Robin Hood. He is unnamed in 
the play; toward the end of the ballad we learn that his name is 
Guy. A contest of skill takes place between the two: archery in 
the ballad is proposed by Robin; archery, casting the stone and the 
axletree, and perhaps wrestling are proposed by the knight in the 
play. In the ballad the knight asks who his opponent is; in the 
play we have no indication as to how the knight found out Robin’s 
name. They fight to the finish. This contest is described in detail 
in the ballad (20 lines); it is briefly treated in the play (2 lines). 
Robin kills the knight and disguises himself in his clothes. Accord- 
ing to the play Robin meets a man who tells him that Robin Hood 
and his men have been taken by the sheriff. In the ballad Robin 
takes Guy’s weapons and goes to Barnsdale to see how his men are 
faring. The ballad explains how Robin outwits the sheriff and 
frees Little John by impersonating Guy, and how the two outlaws 
kill the sheriff. In the play, as Robin approaches the scene of the 


1 Cited by Child, op. cit., III, 96. 
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battle he sees Friar Tuck fighting bravely against heavy odds. 
He arrives just in time to see his men captured by the sheriff. The 
rest of the play is lacking, but we may safely assume that it told 
how Robin followed his men and released them. 

The variation from “Guy,” such as the abrupt Friar Tuck 
incident, may be purely arbitrary, or may be due to another ballad 
on the subject. Although the story is similar to that of “Guy,” 
we need not suppose that the author ever heard this particular 
ballad. The chief interest of the play is not the fight, which is 
treated with great brevity, but the disguise and the trick on the 
sheriff. This motif connects the play with a large group of ballads, 
of which “Guy” and “The Monk” are good examples. If this is 
not the leading theme of the play, Robin’s disguise is absolutely 
unintelligible. 

“Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight” is similar in some 
respects to the play. Although this corrupt ballad is very late, 
it may be based on an older ballad. No one who has read this 
poor imitation would think of accusing the author of inventing any- 
thing in it. A knight, Sir William by name, goes out at the head 
of a hundred men to bring Robin Hood to the sheriff. Leaving 
his men some distance behind him, he goes to the tent of the outlaw, 
whom he recognizes at sight. After a brief parley they fight. Each 
blows his horn and summons a band of men. After a long and 
bloody fight, in which Robin receives a mortal wound, the forces 
separate. In the play the knight blows his horn as in the ballad, 
but apparently for no reason whatever, for nothing comes of it. 
This action is probably a reminiscence of some ballad in which the 
knight’s horn played as important a part as it does in “The Valiant 
Knight.” In this ballad, as in the play, the knight recognizes Robin 
at sight. The play, therefore, is not largely indebted to any single 
extant ballad. The variations from “Guy,” the closest parallel, 
may have been invented by the author, or may be derived from 
some lost ballad which combined elements of “Guy,” “The Monk,” 
and “The Valiant Knight.” 

The nearest parallel to the second play, ‘Robin Hood and the 
Friar,”’ is found in the ballad of “Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar.” 


1 There are no verbal resemblances between this ballad and the play. 
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In the ballad Little John’s marksmanship is the occasion of Scath- 
lok’s mention of the prowess of a certain friar of Fountains Abbey. 
Robin vows that he will neither eat nor drink until he has found 
that friar. Hiding his men in the bushes, he accosts the friar and 
demands that the friar carry him over the stream. The friar obeys 
and then forces Robin to return the favor. Robin again demands 
to be carried over. Apparently the friar obeys meekly enough; 
but when he gets in midstream he suddenly throws Robin into the 
water. The inevitable fight follows. In vain Robin shoots arrow 
after arrow at the friar, who deftly catches them on his shield. 
They then fight with swords for six hours. Both ask a boon. 


The fryar sett his neaye to his mouth 
A loud blast he did blow [A, stanza 16]. 


Then follows a fight between Robin’s men and the friar’s dogs. 
In the play Robin, who has had a bitter encounter with the 
friar, asks: 
Is there any of my mery men all 
That to that frere wyll go, 
And bryng hym to me forth-withall 
Whether he wyll or no? [14-17]. 


Little John accepts the challenge and vows to bring the friar to 
Robin, “whether he wyll or no.” The friar’s immediate appear- 
ance on the scene saves Little John the trouble of seeking him out. 
The friar enters with 

Deus hic! Deus hic! God be here! 

Is not this a holy worde for a frere? 


God save all this company! 
But am not I a jolly fryer? [22-25].! 


He says that he has come in search of Robin Hood and vows that 
he will become a member of the band if Robin defeats him in fight; 
but if Robin is defeated the friar will force him to be his knave, 


And leade these dogges all three [45]. 


Upon Robin’s entrance they bandy words. Then follows the duck- 
ing, which, as in the ballad, ends in a fight. Robin asks for a boon, 


1 The character of the friar has been commented on in a note on p. 16. 
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the permission to blow for his favorite hound. At the sound of 
the horn Robin’s men come trooping in. The friar is granted the 
same boon and blows for his men, who fight Robin’s band. Upon 
Robin’s invitation to join the band the friar dismisses his men and 
agrees to become a member of the band of outlaws. 

There are such verbal resemblances between the play and the 
ballad as the following: 

Lye ther, knave! Chose whether thou wilte sinke or swym [81]. 


And chuse thee, chuse thee, fine fellow, 
Whether thou wilt sink or swym [B, stanza 19]. 


Blow on, ragged knave, without any doubte, 

Untyll bothe thyne eyes starte out [95-96]. 

Now fute on, fute on, thou cutted fryar [A, stanza 15]. 
Of thy blasts I have no doubt; 

I hope thou’lt blow so passing well 

Till both thy eyes fall out [B, stanza 26]. 


The rhyme on “fee” and “free” (110-11) echoes the rhyme in 
stanza 39 of the ballad. 

The play of “Robin Hood and the Potter’ in the early editions 
follows abruptly after the episode of Robin and the friar. The 
closest ballad parallel to this play is “Robin Hood and the Potter.” 
The ballad opens with a stanza of description, which is followed 
by a call for attention. The play opens with Robin’s request for 
attention to his story. In the ballad Robin is 

Among hes mery maney, 


He was ware of a prowd potter, 
Cam dryfyng owyr the ley [stanza 4]. 


He comments on the potter’s discourtesy: 


Yonder comet a prod potter, seyde Robin, 
That long hayt hantyd pis wey; 

He was neuer so corteys a man 

On peney of pawage to pay [stanza 5].! 


Little John, who has had a bout with the potter, bets his master 
forty shillings that no man can force the potter to pay. Accepting 
the bet, Robin challenges the potter and demands passage money. 


1 The last two lines are repeated in stanzas 11 and 13 of the ballad. 
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The potter refuses to pay and, seizing a staff from his cart, knocks 
Robin down. Robin admits that he is defeated and, after a rebuke 
from his opponent, proposes that they be friends. Robin disguises 
as a potter and goes to Nottingham, where he tricks the sheriff. 
In the play Robin tells his men of an adventure he has had with 
“‘a proude potter”’: 
This seven yere and more he hath used this waye, 


Yet was he never so curteyse a potter 
As one peny passage to paye [128-30]. 


He then asks: 
Is there any of my mery men all 
That dare be so bolde 
To make the potter paie passage, 
Either silver or golde? [131-34]. 


The question calls forth Little John’s 


Not I, master, for twenty pound redy tolde, 
For there is not among us al one 

That dare medle with that potter, man for man. 
I felt his handes not long agone [135-38]. 


Robin lays a wager of twenty pounds that he will make the 
potter “pay passage, maugre his head.” The potter’s boy Jack 
does not appear in the ballad, but in the play Robin insults the 
potter by breaking the pots Jack is carrying to Nottingham and 
by calling the potter a “cuckold.” The potter soon enters to avenge 
the insult. Upon Robin’s demand, 


Passage shalt thou pai here under the grene-wode tre, 
Or els thou shalt leve a wedde with me [187-88],’ 


the potter challenges Robin to a fight. There is nothing in the play 
to indicate that they actually fight. Immediately after the potter’s 
challenge Robin turns to call Little John: 


Lyttle John, where art thou? 

Here, mayster, I make God avowe. 

I tolde you, mayster, so God me save, 
That you shoulde fynde the potter a knave. 


1 Repeated in lines 129-30, 178, 179 of the play. 

2 Little John describes his fight with the potter in stanza 6 of the ballad. 
3 This line is a reminiscence of stanzas 7 and 8 in the ballad. 
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Holde your buckeler faste in your hande, 
And I wyll styfly by you stande,} 

Redy for to fyghte; 

Be the knave never so stoute, 

I shall rappe hym on the snoute, 

And put hym to flyghte [192-201]. 


It will be observed that the verbal parallels between the last 
two plays and the corresponding ballads consist in most cases of 
lines that are repeated several times in both ballads and plays. 
The presence of such lines in the plays does not prove, therefore, 
that the authors of the plays were indebted to these particular 
ballads for the phraseology of the plays. These lines are in the 
nature of refrains, which, as we know, appear in ballads that are 
in no way related; they are ballad commonplaces. But the pres- 
ence of these verbal resemblances to the ballads furnishes addi- 
tional evidence for the statement that the Robin Hood plays are 
based directly on the ballads, with which both audience and authors 
were thoroughly familiar. This familiarity with the ballads is seen 
in the themes chosen for dramatization, in the echoes and reminis- 
cences of the ballads to be found in the action and phraseology of 
the plays, and in the assumption that the story was so well known 
that the audience might readily supply the missing links in the 
dramatic versions, which are concerned primarily with the presenta- 
tion of a single striking situation. —_ 

J. M. Sreapman, JR. 

University or NortH CaRo.Lina 


1In the ballad only twenty-three out of eighty-three stanzas are given to the 
account of the fight between Robin and the potter. In the ballad Little John and the 
other members of the band do not appear until the potter has given Robin a beating. 
Then Little John taunts Robin by asking for the payment of the wager. After a rebuke 
from the potter Robin proposes that they exchange clothes. In the play Little John 
is apparently willing to tackle the potter again, or at least to assist his master in punish- 
ing the potter. The account of the fight in the play is even briefer than in the ballad. 
The chief emphasis, I think, in the play was not on the fight with the potter but on the 
trick on the sheriff. Line 198 echoes a line in stanza 17 of the ballad. 











THE ORDER OF MILTON’S SONNETS 


The traditional method of arranging Milton’s sonnets has been 
to unite the groups given in the 1645 and 1673 editions of the Minor 
Poems with the four sonnets publishéd by Phillips in 1694, and then 
to shift such of the twenty-four pieces as seem to be out of time order. 
The scheme thus offered by Professor Masson has stood for years 
essentially unchanged, in spite of single alterations proposed now and 
then by individual editors. Often taste has influenced such decisions. 
For satisfactory results it seems that all the internal evidence should 
be examined at once, and with it Milton’s own directions in the 
Trinity College Manuscript; this document contains details con- 
cerning the order of the sonnets which seem never to have been used 
at full value. 

In the 1645 volume, I, “O nightingale, that on yon bloomy 
spray,’ is followed by the five Italian sonnets,? and these in turn 
by VII, “How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of Youth.” The 
group is completed by VIII, ‘‘When the Assault was Intended to 
y® Citty”;> IX, “Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth”; and 
X, “To y® Lady Margaret Ley.” 

Of this group, I-VI appear from imitative characteristics to be 
early work. The conventionality of the lines to the nightingale 
requires no comment. Quite as surely the Italian poems may be 
considered formal experiments. With the demonstrated reasons 
for this estimate of Milton’s Italian poems‘ should be considered the 
common characteristics of the English poems written at Cambridge 
during the early seventeenth century. Interesting parallelisms of 


1 First lines will be given of sonnets lacking titles in the first printed forms or in the 
Manuscript. Manuscript references are not according to Wright’s ‘‘ Facsimile of the 
Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems,”’ etc. (1899), wherein blank pages 10-12 and 51-54 
have been ignored, but according to the numbering on alternate folios of the Manu- 
script itself. 

2 The ‘“‘Canzone,"’ printed between III and IV, is not numbered. 

3 The MS forms (folio 9). Sonnet VIII was headed ‘“‘On his Dore when ye Citty 
expected an assault,’’ but Milton altered the heading as put down by his amanuensis or 
copyist. ; 

4E. Allodoli, Giovanni Milton e l’Italia (1907), pp. 54-61. 
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conventional themes might be drawn from the writings of Milton, 
Crashaw, Vaughan, and others; in many instances Drummond of 
Hawthornden used the same subjects as these English contem- 
poraries. Though this experiment would demonstrate nothing final 
concerning the dating of Sonnets I-VI, it would bring added power 
to the assertion that nothing signifies I to have been written at Horton, 
as has been assumed,‘ or II-VI to have been composed in Italy. 

Less speculation is necessary regarding the four that follow. The 
subject of VII proves a date near December 9, 1631, the poet’s 
twenty-third birthday. On similar grounds VIII may be assigned 
to the end of 1642, for Charles threatened London only on October 
12 and November 12 of that year. Here the Manuscript corrob- 
orates the internal evidence by the marginal date “1642” opposite 
a draft of this sonnet.2, Sonnets IX and X can also be dated broadly 
from their materials within the limits of the autumn of 1643 and 
midsummer, 1645. The lady addressed in LX would scarcely have 
gained such praise until after Mary Powell had returned to her 
parents, and for the same reason X, “To y® Lady Margaret Ley,” 
may be assigned to the months when Phillips asserted that Milton’s 
friendship for Lady Margaret was at its strongest. Both pieces 
were surely ready for printing on October 6, 1645, the date of entry 
for Milton’s first collection in the Stationers’ Register. 

The Manuscript confirms the arrangement of the last four sonnets 
given in the 1645 volume. On folio [6]* is a draft of VII, without 
number but from its placing evidently written before the others. 
VIII, IX, and X fortunately stand on the same folio (9); they are 
in correct order (though not numbered) and the last two are in 
Milton’s own hand. The date 1642 at the side of VIII implies that 
IX and X were written later, inasmuch as they follow it on the folio, 
and revisions in the texts of both prove that these two are not fair 
copies of other drafts. These points show that in his first printed 


1In Moody’s edition, 1900. 


2: Folio 9. Milton evidently struck out the date when changing the title as noted 
above. 


3 Letters of State written by Mr. John Milton, etc. (1694), xxiii. 


‘Arabic numerals for certain sonnets represent Manuscript forms. Wherever 
reference is made to unnumbered folios of the Manuscript, the correct number appears 
in brackets. 
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book Milton was careful to mark the order of his sonnets, and also 
that the agreement between the 1645 volume and the Manuscript 
is more than accidental. Proper deductions from other evidence of 
the same sort would be that the 1645 collection was carefully arranged 
throughout; that Sonnets I-VI and the ‘‘Canzone”’ are properly 
placed; and that these pieces, standing before the birthday sonnet, 
were written during Milton’s years at Cambridge. 

Fourteen sonnets remain to be arranged. Ten of these were 
first printed in the 1673 edition of the Minor Poems. Appearance 
before Milton’s death has given this volume an authority not entirely 
justifiable, for some points of weakness show that it lacked the over- 
sight granted the 1645 collection. 

Folio [46] of the Manuscript has drafts of the two divorce sonnets, 
with the heading ‘“‘These sonnets follow y® 10 in y® printed booke”’; 
below this direction is the title ‘On the Detraccon which followed 
upon my writeing certaine treatises.” They are numbered 11 
and 12, “I do but prompt the age to quit their clogs” standing first. 
In the left margin, directly opposite the numeral 11, is the direction 
“vid. ante.” - This note, I believe, has a relation to the evident 
change of the numeral above the first piece from 12 to 11, for the 
change seems due to evidence on folio 43. There, in Milton’s 
hand, is another draft of this sonnet, with the same title and number. 
To confirm this mark of the poet’s intention that the two divorce 
sonnets should not be arranged as they are printed in the 1673 
volume, there exists a second draft of Sonnet XII; it is to be found 
on folio 47, with its proper number, and is clearly a working draft. 
The title is not given. 

Internal evidence points to a time basis for this arrangement. 
Sonnet XI shows a spirit of active conflict such as possessed Milton 
when issuing the enlarged version of The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, etc., on February 2, 1644, and The Judgement of Martin 
Bucer concerning Divorce, etc., on August 6.1 His expression “For 
all this waste of wealth and loss of blood”’ (1. 14) may conceivably 
refer to the greatest battle of the Civil War, fought at Marston 
Moor on July 2. There is also reason to consider the “barbarous 
noise” (I. 3) of Milton’s assailants at least as late as midsummer, 


1 Thomason, Catalog, etc. (1908), I, 336. 
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1644; Thomason’s list of pamphlets dates two of the noteworthy 
attacks! upon Milton’s divorce doctrines in September and November, 
and the abusive references to him continuing to appear for two years 
more would have had less effect upon him than the early censure. 
Consequently, I place XI in the fall of 1644? because of its tone in 
contrast with the lines on “Tetrachordon.”’ This pamphlet was 
published on March 4, 1645; the mild sonnet referring to it neces- 
sarily appeared later. Mistress Milton’s return to London in August 
or September may be taken to mark the latest date for Sonnet 
XII; moreover, its whimsical tone implies that it was written much 
later than the one reviling Milton’s adversaries. Such materials 
within the two poems bear out the Manuscript evidence of arrange- 
ment, so that it seems proper to reverse the order of the 1673 
edition. 

All three drafts of the lines “To Mr. H. Lawes on His Aires’’s 
are numbered 13, and at the right of the first, rough draft is the date 
February 9, 1645—that is, 1646. This exact notation of date, in 
Milton’s own hand, is very valuable proof of care for a time order, 
inasmuch as the next folio, [44], bears Sonnet XIV with an equally 
exact date heading. At the head of the sheet Milton wrote, “On 
y® religious memorie of M™ Catherine Thomson my christian freind 
deceas’d 16 Decem. 1646.” Below is the working draft, the number 
14, and then the fair copy. Both XIII and XIV are wholly in the 
poet’s own handwriting, as are the headings and dates. 

Yet the surest evidence of thoughtful arrangement in the Manu- 
script is on folios 47 and [48]. The former has the draft of the divorce 
sonnet referred to above; then, “15 On y® Lord Gen. Fairfax at y® 


1 Prynne’s Twelve Considerable Questions, etc., was issued on September 16 (I, 341), 
and the anonymous Answer to a Book intituled the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
on November 19 (I, 349). Thomason’'s catalogue gives no earlier dates bearing on the 
matter. 

2 The only inexplicable detail of the Manuscript is opposed to this date, inasmuch 
as the draft of XI on folio 43 is below the working draft of 13, dated February 9, 1645 
(i.e., 1646). Possible explanation depends upon the belief that this draft of XI is from 
an earlier copy. 

2 Folio 43 bears two drafts, the first headed, ‘‘To my freind Mt Hen. Laws. Feb, 
9, 1645""; the second, ‘‘To Mt Hen: Laws on the publishing of his Aires.'’ The third, 
on folio 45, has the heading given above. In this case the copyist wrote the words 
“the publishing of’’ and then struck them out. This fact disposes of the labored argu- 
ments against a date of composition so long before the publication of Lawes’s songs; the 
delay had made Milton’s early form of the title inappropriate. 
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seige of Colchester” ;! and finally, ‘16 To the Lord Generall Crom- 
well May 1652. Onthe proposalls of certaine ministers at y° Commtee 
for Propogation of the Gospell.’”’ In the left margin, opposite the 
numeral 15, is Milton’s note, “on y® forcers of Conscience to come 
in heer.”’ To this the copyist added, “turn over the leafe,” and on 
folio’ [48] wrote opposite the poem named, “To come in as directed 
in the leafe before.” This last note has been deleted but is legible. 

It will be recalled that Sonnet XIV was concerned with an event 
of December 16, 1646. In XV the line to Fairfax, 

Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home ...., 
implies a date near August 25, 1648, when the siege of Colchester was 
raised. If earlier, under Milton’s title the writing could not have 
been begun before June 13, the first day of the action. Under such 
conditions was there reason to insert ‘‘On the Forcers of Conscience” 
between these two sonnets? Was it written between December 
16, 1646, and the summer of 1648? 

The very abundance of internal evidence in this case is decep- 
tive. The references are less exact than they seem at first sight. 
Masson assumed that the spirit of this sonnet suited best the early 
months of 1646, when Milton had “done forever with Presbyterian- 
ism’? and had taken a defiant attitude toward Parliament. But 
many events during these years might easily have driven him to abuse 
the Presbyterians. Bitter disputes between Prynne, Godwin, and 
Robinson began in 1644, and a year later the pamphleteers were 
taking sides with either the Presbyterians or independent factions in 
the House of Commons. In June, 1645, and again in the following 
March the Westminster Assembly invited such abuse by asserting 
its authority in questions of orthodoxy. So much for the general 
incitements toward such an attack. 

A point overlooked is that Milton’s sonnet has a defiant, threat- 
ening tone that shows full belief in the evil outcome of the conflict. 
“On the Forcers of Conscience”’ confesses defeat as the individualists 
were experiencing it toward the close of 1646, when Parliament passed 
the ordinances for reducing all England to strict Presbyterian con- 
formity. 

1 This title has been deleted. 2 III, 471. 
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The abolishment of Episcopacy had been assured at the forming 
of the Westminster Assembly in 1643, but the first specific action of 
Parliament was their ordinance of January, 1645, for the general 
adoption of the Directory for Public Worship in place of the Book of 
Common Prayer. This ordinance was strengthened in August and 
during the succeeding twelvemonth by further legislation. Not, 
however, until August 28, 1646, did the Houses draw up the rules 
of ordination by the Classical Presbyteries—the chief cause of Milton’s 
indignation. On October 9 they abolished the places of all arch- 
bishops and bishops within the kingdom, and from November 17, 
1646, to March 5, 1647, passed successive acts for confiscation of 
church properties to the Commonwealth.! 

From the very definite nature of Milton’s advice to the Presby- 
terian forces in Parliament and to their agent, the Westminster 
Assembly, the sonnet “On the Forcers of Conscience” could not have 
been written until after August 28, 1646; moreover, the circumstances 
inviting such indignant expressions from an independent religionist 
continued until the following summer. Political Presbyterianism 
weakened slowly, but the ferment of dissatisfaction among army 
leaders was growing steadily throughout the first half of 1647. 
Thus, while Parliament was working upon Charles I for such pro- 
posals as came on May 12 in his long-deferred “‘ Answer to the Nine- 
teen Propositions,” offering to establish Presbyterianism for a test 
period of three years, the political organization of the army was taking 
form. Upon such data it seems right to place this sonnet within the 
period beginning on August 28, 1646, and ending with the capture of 
the king by the army on June 4, 1647. On the latter day was ended 
the long uncertainty over questions of religious toleration which had 
become vital through the ordinances of the preceding ten months, 
and only then could Milton have felt the relief of his fellow- 
independents. 

It has been shown that events do not prohibit a placing of this 
political sonnet in accordance with the Manuscript directions on the 
margin of folio 47. I therefore assume XIV, “On the Religious 
Memory of Mrs. Catherine Thomson,” to have been written soon 


1C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660 
(1911), I, 887-924. 
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after December 16, 1646; [XV],! “On the Forcers of Conscience,” 
during the early months of 1647; [XVI], on Fairfax, about August 
25, 1648; and [XVII], on Cromwell, in May, 1652. 

On folio [48] appears the last sonnet in this unbroken sequence 
in the Trinity College Manuscript—the lines “To S Henry Vane 
the younger,” with the number 17. George Sikes,? who first printed 
the poem, in 1662, corroborates the Manuscript order with the note: 
“Composed by a Learned Gentleman, and sent him, July 3, 1652.” 
In the corrected scheme the Vane sonnet is [XVIII]. 

From this point the 1673 edition of the Minor Poems must be 
relied upon for a central basis of arrangement. The sequence given 
there is as follows: “‘On the Late Massacher in Piemont”’; ‘When 
I consider how my light is spent”; ‘‘ Lawrence, of virtuous father 
virtuous son”; ‘‘Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench’’; 
and “Methought I saw my late espoused saint.”’ ‘“‘On the Forcers 
of Conscience” is not printed with the sonnet group, but farther on 
in the 1673 volume. It remains, therefore, to place this sonnet 
properly according to the Manuscript data and also to add the four 
omitted from that volume for political reasons. 

Sonnet [XIX], “On the Late Massacher in Piemont,’” may 
be given a loose dating within the limits of May, 1655, and 
March, 1656. For nearly a year after the massacre the State 
Papers reflect the lively interest of Englishmen in giving aid to the 
Piedmontese,*? but thereafter the entries are perfunctory records 
of funds on hand and collections. Entries between May 17 and June 
1 are of a petition to London citizens for aid, of a committee for 
relief, of a set day for public humiliation and appeal to the churches, 
and of a house-to-house canvass for funds. If these entries show the 
spirit of London in the spring of 1655, conditions were favorable for 
such a composition as Milton’s sonnet on these Protestant martyrs, 
particularly by one so closely associated with Cromwell. Moreover, 

his state letters regarding the Piedmontese show an indignation simi- 
lar to that of the sonnet. On such grounds I date [XIX] soon after 
the event inspiring it—in May or June, 1655. 


1 From this point brackets indicate my revisions of the old numbering in Roman 
numerals as given in the 1673 edition. 

2 The Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane, pp. 93-94; from J. K. Hosmer’s The Life 
and Death of Young Sir Henry Vane (1888), p. 376. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, cxxvii, 165-97. 
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The position of Sonnets [XX] and [XX]] in the 1673 volume may 
imply much or little. [XX], “ When I consider how my light is spent, ” 
may have been written at any time after the spring of 1652, when 
Milton’s blindness became complete. [XXI], “Lawrence, of virtuous 
father virtuous son,” likewise has no certain date; we know only 
that a son of Henry Lawrence, President of Cromwell’s council, was 
intended, and that from 1652 to 1660 Milton’s relationship with 
this youth was most cordial.’ 

With the first sonnet to Skinner the Manuscript again becomes 
useful. Folio 49 has the last ten lines of “Cyriack, whose grandsire 
on the royal bench,’ and then the companion piece, with the number 
22. Evidently this sheet and another, both smaller than the body 
of the Manuscript,? belonged to a collection of the sonnets including 
those on Fairfax, Cromwell, and Vane, but not that on the Long 
Parliament. Both sheets bear pieces excluded from the 1673 volume, 
a fact that may explain their preservation in this Manuscript. They 
were inserted in time to be paged properly, so that the number 22 
on the second Skinner sonnet may be considered a contemporary 
placing of the poem. In the present revision these two sonnets 
stand [XXII] and [XXIII], in the same order, but from no positive 
evidence of date.2 The entire series is made complete by adding 
Sonnet [XXIV], “‘Methought I saw my late espoused saint.”’ This 
could not have been written before the death of his second wife, 
Catherine, on February 3, 1658.4 Once more the Manuscript 
supplies a numbered draft to prove that Milton’s sonnets originally 
were arranged with conscious care,® and as in all previous instances 
this poem has a position that conforms with the known facts regard- 
ing the relative time of its composition. 

A few general inferences may be drawn from these proofs of a 
time basis of arrangement. First, the Trinity College Manuscript 

1 A mention of Lawrence in the “‘ Second Defence’"’ (1654) is too casual to have value. 
Phillips’ life is again the only source of information. See the Letters of State, etc. (1694), 

xxvii. 

se caine forming folios 45, [46], 49, and [50]. The numbering of sonnets on 45 and 
[46] proves that that sheet was bound in by the wrong edge. 

3 Internal evidence in [XXIII] indicates 1655 as the time of writing, ‘‘this three 


years’ day"’ being dated from the spring of 1652. 
4 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32, 310. 


5 Folio 50: number 23. 
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and the 1645 edition of the Minor Poems gain new authority. Their 
interrelation shows that Humphrey Moseley wrote truly in announ- 
cing his book as from Milton’s true copies, and that undoubtedly 
their author gave personal supervision to the first printing of his 
poems. Furthermore, proved disagreement between the Manu- 
script and the 1673 edition lessens the importance of a text already 
known to have been carelessly revised during the printing process. 
Finally, from the exactness of Milton’s autograph notes regarding 
the time order of his early pieces, according to present information 
Sonnets I-VI should be placed as in the 1645 volume, with the assump- 
tion that they were written at Cambridge as literary exercises in the 


fashion of the day. 
Davip Harrison STEVENS 
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TWO CONVENTIONS OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


In our attempts to re-create imaginatively an Elizabethan theat- 
rical performance, the two doors leading to the front stage have 
received relatively little attention. On the mediaeval stage, with 
its multiple setting, the places of entrance of the various characters 
were of great significance, and on the Elizabethan stage, which devel- 
oped from it, this significance would naturally continue. Such 
evidence as there is for the use of locality signs above the doors,! 
and the contemporary allusions to the care exercised by the Eliza- 
bethan actors in making their entrances through the proper doors, 
speak for this importance. 

The usual Elizabethan play, however, does not easily lend itself 
to any scheme of locality boards yet suggested. Thus The Merchant 
of Venice, though limited in location to Belmont and Venice, shifts 
its scene thirteen times between the two. It might possibly be 
arranged for all entrances and exits in Belmont to be made through, 
say, the right door, and those in Venice through the left, but not 
much would be gained by this, and exits where people separate, like 
that, for instance, at the end of II, 2, could be made more effectively 
by different doors than: by the one in this case hypothetically marked 
Venice. Still, even if we are unable to explain the complete scheme of 
door significance, at least two conventional uses may be noted.2_ To 
the first, so far as I am aware, attention has not previously been called. 


1 The most complete account of the locality boards is to be found in Mr. W. J. Law- 
rence’s Elizabethan Playhouse, Vol. I, ‘‘ Title and Locality Boards on the Pre-Restoration 
Stage.’’ Would it be too fanciful to notice in this connection the tablets above the 
doors in the Inigo Jones sketch of the interior of a theater, which Professor Adams 
identifies with the Cockpit-in-Court, built by Charles I in 1632 or 1633? These tablets 
as pictured (Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 396) bear no inscriptions but offer an excellent 
place for locality boards. The picture of the Theatro Olympico at Vicenza, which is 
said to have inspired Jones, shows no such tablets (sbid., p. 399). 

2 A third conventional use of the doors was common—that indicated by such direc- 
tions as ‘‘Enter at one door . . . . at another door,” ‘‘on opposite sides,’’ ‘‘severally,”’ 
and the like. Sometimes such entrances implied that the persons entering came from 
different places. Thus in Coriolanus, I, 4-10, the directions observe carefully the use of 
one of the doors—presumably that from the rear stage—as the entrance to Corioli, and 
of the other doors as leading to the battlefield and the Roman camp. (Throughout this 
note I refer to the directions of the folio, not of modern editions, which often, as in this 
instance, hopelessly confuse the staging; thus all these scenes are before Corioli, at a 
greater or less distance from the gates.) Very often in the plays persons enter at opposite 
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On the Elizabethan stage, as we usually picture it, at least two 
doors are always visible, and when the rear stage curtains are opened 
at least three; but there are several scenes in Elizabethan plays in 
which the audience is asked to imagine that but one door leads to 
the stage. An illustration or two will make this convention clear: 

Hamlet, V, 2: When the queen drinks the poisoned cup, Hamlet 
cries, ‘ Ho, let the door be locked.” 

Richard II, V, 2: Aumerle, asking pardon from Bolingbroke, 
requests permission ‘to turn the key, That no man enter till my tale 
be done.” 

Othello, IV, 2: Emelia is told to “shut the door, Cough and cry 
‘hem’ if anybody come.” After Othello calls her in again, the scene 
continues, first between Desdemona and Iago, then between Iago 
and Roderigo, thus seeming in a less private place. In V, 2, the 
convention of the single door is more strikingly illustrated. Mon- 
tano’s direction, “Come, guard the door without; let him not pass,” 
shows the imagined arrangement of the scene. 

In none of these scenes but the last is the rear stage obviously 
employed, and the single door used as the entrance is almost surely 
—because of its greater effectiveness—one of the front stage doors. 
Nor is any other door made use of anywhere in the scene; the con- 
vention is observed in the action. Other examples might be cited 


doors to show that they are just meeting, a circumstance which justifies a bit of exposition. 
A familiar case is Macbeth, I, 2, where Duncan meets the sergeant and hears of Macbeth's 
bravery. In Cymbeline, III, 1, Cymbeline thus enters at one door and the ambassador 
from Rome at another, though Cymbeline’s first speech is pretty abrupt for a first meeting. 
Perhaps this scene might better be cited as an illustration of the use of the separate 
entrance to emphasize visually the opposition of one party to another. In Titus Androni- 
cus, I, 1, such opposing parties enter at different doors, but go out together to show their 
reconciliation. In IJ Henry VI, II, 1, the French fleeing before the English from Orleans 
are directed to enter ‘‘seuerall wayes’’ to suggest their confusion and surprise. In this 
case the significance of the different doors as leading to different localities is sacrificed to 
secure a greater dramatic effect. Indeed the English have probably entered only thirty 
lines before through these very doors to scale ‘‘the walls.’” In III Henry VI, II, 5, ason 
who has killed his father enters at one door, and, from the same battlefield but at another 
door, a father who has killed his son. Obviously the purpose is to make the contrast 
more striking. In one case at least this desire for effect through the use of opposite doors 
leads to a sort of conflict with the principal convention discussed in this paper. In 
Twelfth Night, 11, 2, Viola and Malvolio enter at ‘‘seuerall doores,’’ though Malvolio is 
supposed to be following her from Olivia's; indeed some modern editions so direct. But 
the Elizabethan stage manager saw a more effective situation in Malvolio’s confronting 
rather than pursuing Viola, and arranged the scene accordingly. This is, however, only 
a sort of conflict. After the act intermission and the fifty lines of scene 1, the audience 
had probably forgotten at which door Viola and Malvolio had gone out, so that observance 
of the convention would have had no point. 
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even from Shakespeare’s plays, but, as this usage can scarcely have 
affected the work of the playwrights except as it allowed such situ- 
ations, we may pass to the second and more important of these 
conventions related to the doors. It is more important because it 
represents one of the methods available to Elizabethan dramatists 
for the solution of the problem of location, a problem always interest- 
ing in any sort of drama. 

For all plays require some sort of imagined or realized back- 
ground, and the sort of background furnished by the stage for which 
the dramatist writes largely conditions the form which this problem 
shall take for him. Thus, to the modern dramatist the problem is 
usually one of arranging his story before as few backgrounds as 
possible. Henry Arthur Jones has won commendation for his clever- 
ness in Mary Goes First: the characters and not the playwright seem 
to be compelling the action to take place in the one room. Pinero’s 
hand, on the contrary, is pretty obvious in The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray: Paula’s visit to Aubrey in Act I requires considerable 
explanation, and Hugh’s intrusion in Act III defies probability; 
a gentleman does not usually prowl about a strange country house at 
night just to catch a glimpse of a girl to whom he has only a little 
before said goodnight. The demand for cleverness and plausibility 
in securing unity of scene on our heavily set stage is of course per- 
fectly justified; that is precisely what the problem of location means to 
the modern dramatist. But such standards have no possible appli- 
cation to Shakespeare; by them his finest achievements seem puerile. 
To him the problem of location did not involve the arrangement of 
his story to conform to some elaborate scheme of stage setting; his 
difficulty was rather now how to make clear to his audience what his 
location really was, and now, the scene over, how to destroy the 
significance he had built up and to show that his location had shifted, 
though often the stage picture remained the same. 

And it was a real difficulty, though students have as yet paid 
slight attention to it. A few productions of little-known Elizabethan 
plays in the Elizabethan manner and without playbills would, I 
think, make it an obvious one. Editors in preparing modern texts 
of course depend largely upon textual allusions, but even with the 
text before them for repeated examination not infrequently make 
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mistakes. It is hardly possible that an audience however attentive 
would be able to catch these references. On the stage, to be sure, 
are other helps: properties, “business,” costume, all can suggest 
the scene. In The Merchant of Venice the very people by their 
presence—Portia in Belmont, Shylock in Venice—usually settle 
the general location of the scenes without need of any other indi- 
cation. 

Often, however, something more is needed, some convention 
or set of conventions as easy to understand and as generally appli- 
cable as that of our own falling curtain. In this connection two 
methods of shifting the location may be referred to, even though they 
are not especially concerned with the doors. Both are pretty 
generally accepted and require only brief illustration. One is 
the indication of a journey by moving about the stage, an interesting 
survival from the multiple staging. In the Towneley play of Abraham 
a three days’ journey is thus suggested in twenty lines. From the 
Shakespearean plays an example not usually noted occurs in JI 
Henry IV, IV, 1, where (see the folio) the Archbishop and his friends 
do not, as modern editions direct, go out to meet Prince John but 
only move forward a little to indicate their advance to a place 
“just distance ’tween our armies.”’ The other convention is that of 
showing a change of scene from one room to an adjacent one, or from 
outside to inside a house, tent, and the like, by opening the curtains 
of the rear stage, though there was in this, to the Elizabethan way 
of looking at the stage, scarcely a change of scene, since the front 
stage often retained its first significance. Thus in Julius Caesar, 
III, 1, Caesar first appears in the street and then goes into the senate 
house, and in IV, 2 and 3, the struggle between the Poet and soldiers 
takes place on the front stage, which throughout the scene represents 
the space before the tent of Brutus. 

Many cases, however, could not be made clear by either of the 
two devices. For these I have previously! suggested another con- 
vention in the use of the doors: that exit and immediate re-entrance 
by a different door meant on the Elizabethan stage a change of scene. 
This is not a mere guess; a few precise directions show that it 
was certainly a custom of the stage. Perhaps the most familiar 


1 Modern Philology, III (1905), 75-76, and XII (1914), 252, note. 
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illustration is that from Middleton’s Changeling: III, 1 concludes with 
De Flores leading Alonzo out, ostensibly to show him the fort. The 
quarto then says, ‘“Exeunt at one door and enter at the other,” 
and the new scene begins with the same men but supposediy in a 
different place. The imagined shift is all the more strikingly con- 
ventional because on the stage in both scenes there is a rapier hidden 
by De Flores before scene 1 began, but for use in scene 2. Similarly 
in The English Traveller, IV, 3 (Pearson’s reprint, p. 66), Geraldine, 
having tried to sleep on a pallet, rises, “goes in at one doore, and 
comes out at another,’ and is supposed to be now in a different part 
of the house, though the pallet is still in sight. So too in The Brazen 
Age (p. 177) there is a precise direction to exit and re-enter to repre- 
sent the crossing of a river, a throne being present in both scenes, 
and in The Iron Age (p. 379) another to suggest the Greeks’ entrance 
into Troy. In only two cases known to me does such a direction 
occur when the action does not signify a shift of scene: in The Spanish 
Tragedy, III, 11, where the mad Hieronimo so exits and re-enters 
to indicate his suspicion of eavesdroppers; and in Caesar and Pom- 
pey, IV, 1, where Caesar is pursuing Pompey. Other persons remain 
on the stage in both scenes, a fact which sufficiently changes the sig- 
nificance to avoid any misunderstanding. 

If these were the only plays from Shakespeare’s period in which 
this usage occurs the convention would, though interesting, be 
scarcely important. But other situations may be cited where this 
convention would be useful, but which lack the precise directions, 
perhaps in some cases just because a few lines intervene, usually to 
indicate a slight lapse of time. Possible illustrations are numerous. 
I confine myself to a half dozen, all from Shakespeare’s plays because 
such citations require less explanation. 

One is to be found in Hamlet, I, 4 and 5, where the change of 
scene could scarcely be visually indicated in any other way. Hamlet 
in scene 4 has broken away from his friends “upon the platform” 
to follow the Ghost; they discuss the situation for five lines and then 
follow him. He re-enters—according to this convention, from the 
other door—with the Ghost. There is no hint that either scene is 
played in the rear stage or balcony; the use of different doors would 
make the change of scene clear. 
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The case of Romeo and Juliet, II, 1 and 2, a scene which has caused 
considerable discussion in pseudo-Elizabethan performances, is sim- 
ilar. Where is the wall to be placed which Juliet says is high and hard 
to climb, and which Romeo “‘o’er perched with love’s light wing”’? 
The actual accomplishment might prove less graceful on the stage, 
and a wall cutting the stage in two would be a nuisance. Of course 
the modern division into two scenes does not correspond to any 
change of setting in the original performance. The situation is an 
admittedly difficult one, but with this convention in mind might 
be imaged thus: Romeo enters, scene 1, from Capulet’s, left, and 
presently exits there, drawn back by thoughts of Juliet. After a 
moment, to show that they do not meet him, his friends enter through 
this same door, and after looking for him in vain go out right, to 
show that they are leaving Capulet’s. Then, after a moment’s 
pause again, Romeo re-enters, right, thus showing that the scene 
has changed. This arrangement would suppose the wall off stage. 
The interval of forty lines between Romeo’s exit and re-entrance and 
the absence of any direction for this exit and entrance make the case 
more doubtful than most. 

This convention would be especially useful in making clear the 
shifts that modern editors feel it necessary to note by such directions 
as, “Another part of the forest,” “Another room in the same,” 
and the like. Sometimes, to be sure, this change of scene is of little 
consequence, or the playwright may not have imagined it at all, but 
not infrequently it does require indication. 

Thus in King John, III, scene 2 is at Angiers on the battlefield. 
John is concerned about the safety of his mother, Elinor, and exits 
to find her; he immediately re-enters in scene 3 with her. 

I Henry IV, V, 3, on the battlefield of Shrewsbury, concludes with 
Hal’s throwing back at Falstaff the latter’s “pistol” of a bottle of 
sack and hurrying on to the battle again. After a soliloquy of seven 
lines by Falstaff, Hal re-enters, wounded, with his father and others. 
The change of location here is perhaps not essential, but modern 
editors usually suppose one. 

In II Henry VI, IV, a series of scenes picturing Jack Cade’s 
march through London illustrates this convention admirably—not, 
however, at IV, 2, where modern editions show an exit and re-entry. 
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Instead, the corollary of this convention is here made use of—that 
exit and re-entrance by the same door show that the scene is not 
changed. The Staffords and their forces, after parleying with Cade, 
withdraw (I. 195); at line 202 one of Cade’s men says of them, “‘ They 
are all in order and march toward us.” Cade orders, ‘Come, 
march, forward.”’ The folio direction says: “ Alarums to the fight 
wherein both the Staffords are slain. Enter Cade and the rest.” 
We may imagine that the Staffords had entered where they went 
out, say right; Cade pursues them in the battle, right, re-entering 
there for what modern editions call scene 3, which closes, “Come, 
let’s march towards London,” and in which the exit should therefore 
be to the right. Scene 4 is with the king (60 lines), scene 5 in London 
before the Tower (13 lines). When Cade re-enters in scene 6, 
perhaps the audience would have forgotten where he went out; he 
could as well enter left, however, so that if they did remember they 
would not be confused, and exit right to show his progress toward 
London Bridge, and soon. Note especially the effective use at scenes 
7-8; scene 7 is at Smithfield; Cade exits to go through London; 
scene 8 begins with his “Up Fish Street, down St. Magnus corner,” 
etc. 

One example may be cited of change of room scenes, Macbeth, 
III, 2 and 3. In scene 2 Macbeth dismisses the murderers; in 
scene 3, after seven lines of soliloquy by Lady Macbeth, he re-enters. 
Perhaps the scene is not supposed to change, but, if modern editors 
are right in assuming that it did, the change could hardly have been 
shown in any simpler way than by his re-entrance through a different 
door. 

Act II of Macbeth suggests the corollary to this convention, 
already referred to, that entrance by the same door through which one 
went out means that the scene has not changed. This usually is 
of little consequence, as rarely could there be any question about it. 
But the custom of giving the doors a more or less definite significance 
in a scene or series of scenes is of a good deal of consequence. [If in 
Act II the right door, for example, is supposed throughout the act to 
lead to Duncan’s chamber, the left to the palace in general—Banquo’s, 
Macbeth’s, Malcolm’s rooms—and the (uncurtained) rear stage door 
to be the outer gate, the whole act will be clearer and more effective 
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than if Banquo, for example, retired through the same door that 
Macbeth presently makes use of when he goes to kill Duncan. 
If Banquo did use that door, even an intelligent spectator might 
suppose him a fellow-conspirator. Actions, especially on the stage, 
speak louder than words. 

Finally, an interesting illustration of this convention and in 
general of Shakespeare’s management of location is furnished by 
King Lear, I, 2, to III, 3. All these scenes are before Gloucester’s 
castle. The Globe edition so locates I, 2, and II, except scene 3— 
Edgar’s solilogquy—which this edition places in a wood. But are 
not scenes 1 and 2 in Act III also there? To assign these scenes to 
a distant heath, despite such lines as III, 2, 12, “Good nuncle, in,” 
and 63, “While I to this hard house,” surely implying that the 
speakers are near the house where Lear’s daughters are sheltered while 
he suffers without, is to miss an excellent dramatic contrast. Even 
if II, 3, is supposed to be in a wood at some distance from the castle— 
it need not be—Kent is all the time upon the stage in the stocks, so 
that the stage is really the same, and the significance of the central 
door need not be supposed to have changed. We may therefore 
picture the scene as follows: By the beginning of Act III, if the 
staging just described is correct, the central door is associated in the 
minds of the audience with Gloucester’s castle. When the act 
begins, Kent, who may, when released from the stocks, have been 
still kept in custody and taken into the castle, enters either from the 
central door or, if really released, from one of the side doors. He 
exits to look for the king, say left; the gentleman, in that case, at 
the right. Lear, after a moment’s pause, to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that he has met either, enters, perhaps right, and Kent re-enters 
from the left, where he went out, thus showing that the scene remains 
the same. But Kent, having gone out with Lear at the left, end of 
scene 2, enters, scene 4, at the right, marking the change of scene 
to the exterior of the hovel, represented in this scene by the left 
door. Since at the end of scene 4 they return whence they came, they 
go out where they entered, right. Scenes 3 and 5, each of which is 
only about twenty-five lines in length, are concerned with persons at 
Gloucester’s castle; the entrances and exits are therefore through 
the rear stage, either curtained or exposed. In scene 5 the curtains 
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are surely closed to prepare the bed or couch used by Lear in scene 
6. This scene is also to be thought of as in the castle; at least I 
can find no evidence of the “chamber in a farmhouse”’ of the Globe 
directions. For this scene Gloucester and Lear, who in scene 4 went 
out right from before the hovel, here enter left. Thus throughout the 
first three acts the central entrance is uninterruptedly associated with 
the castle, and the various changes of scene are all visually indicated 
through this convention without much change of the stage setting. 
The advantage of this convention on such a stage is its clearness 
and its simplicity. Fewer illustrations are to be found than would 
occur were the Elizabethan plays less frequently composed with 
double or triple plots. Of course, too, the convention is useful 
only when the re-entrance occurs before the audience has forgotten 
where the exit was made. For this reason I have neglected all 
illustrations which occur at an act interval. But in certain series of 
scenes the convention offers a considerable aid to a dramatist 
presenting a rapidly developing story which allows little textual 
reference, uses few distinctive properties in its different scenes, and 
changes its imagined location freely. Recognition of its existence 
makes a little clearer just how the problem of location presented itself 
to the Elizabethan dramatist, and also emphasizes once more the 
close connection of the Shakespearean with the mediaeval stage. 
GrorGE FuLLMER REYNOLDS 
InprIaNA UNIVERSITY 
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RICHARDSON AND WARBURTON 


If we accept Mr. Crane’s ascription to Warburton of the preface 
to Volume IV of the first edition of Clarissa (1748),! a partial expla- 
nation of the omission of this preface from subsequent editions may 
appear in the change which seems to have taken place in Richard- 
son’s attitude toward Warburton between 1742 and the beginning of 
the year 1750. That in the former year cordial relations of mutual 
respect existed between the two men is witnessed by Warburton’s 
well-known letter to Richardson, dated December 28, 1742, ack- 
.iowledging Richardson’s letter of November 17? and his gift of a 
copy of Pamela, and recounting the conversation with Pope with his 
suggestions for the continuation of the novel. Presumably this 
friendly relationship still existed in 1747, when arrangements for the 
publication of Clarissa were made. That a more qualified regard 
existed on Richardson’s side at least by January, 1750, is made 
evident by his correspondence of that date. This strain in relations 


was due, I believe, to the quarrel between Warburton and Richard- 
son’s friend and correspondent Thomas Edwards.‘ 


1 Modern Philology, XVI (1919), 495-99. 

‘Austin Dobson quotes from this unpublished letter from Richardson to Warburton 
dated November 17, 1742. Mr. Dobson says: ‘‘ He seems to have sent copies of the four 
volumes [of Pamela] to Warburton, having heard that that great personage would be 
willing to assist him with advice. A transcript of this letter, hitherto unprinted, is in the 
Forster Collection. It humbly invites Warburton's corrections—‘if in his unbending 
Hours, such a low Performance may obtain the Favour of his Perusal’—in view of a future 
edition; and it refers to the praise with which the first two volumes had been honoured 
by ‘the first Genius of the Age,’ namely, Pope’’ (Samuel Richardson [New York, 1902], 
p. 58). 

3 Richardson's acquaintance with Warburton may have originated in their common 
acquaintance with Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, Widsombe, to whose household Pope 
introduced Warburton in November, 1741 (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes (London, 1812], 
V, 575-76), and with whom Richardson was apparently on terms of intimacy, since in a 
letter of April 21, 1753, he speaks of ‘‘my girl's reception at Widcombe,”’ and of Mr. 
Allen’s calling at Salisbury Court when ‘‘in town about three weeks ago.’’ In another 
letter he speaks of knowing Warburton's wife before her marriage, which occurred in 
1745. This lady was the favorite niece of Ralph Allen. Cf. Correspondence of Samuel 
Richardson (ed. Barbauld, London, 1804), III, 60-61, and DNB, LIX, 305. 

4 Miss Thomson says: ‘‘ But of all the members of this little coterie, the one most 
worthy of commemoration was Thomas Edwards .... Warburton never forgave 
Edwards for this attack, and though he had formerly extended a patronising friendship 
to Richardson, seems to have included him in his displeasure’’ (Samuel Richardson: A 
Critical Study [London, 1900], pp. 100-101). 
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In 1747 Warburton had brought out his edition of Shakespeare, 
the errors in which Edwards exposed in a work which ran into two 
editions in the same year under the title A Supplement to Mr. War- 
burton’s Edition of Shakespeare, and in 1748 appeared in a third 
edition entitled Canons of Criticism. This work brought upon 
Edwards the vengeance of Warburton, expressed chiefly in insulting 
references to Edwards in Warburton’s notes to the Essay on Man, 
verse 463, and the Dunciad, Book IV, verse 565, in his edition of 
Pope’s Works (1751).! 

Richardson’s sympathy with Edwards’ critical antagonism, both 
before and after Warburton’s retaliatory utterances, is apparent in 
the letters that passed between Richardson and Edwards from 
January 9, 1750, to February 4, 1755. Such partisanship may well 
have been apparent to Warburton or suspected by him; and it may 
explain the omission from the edition of 1749 of Warburton’s preface 
published in 1748 and solicited presumably in 1747 or earlier. In 
any case the correspondence reveals one more of those literary 
enmities with which Warburton surrounded himself. 

In the first letter to Edwards which Mrs. Barbauld publishes, 
dated January 9, 1750, Richardson writes: 

But Miss 8. did me the distinction of saying she feared that my love 
for Mr. Edwards made me think very unfavourably of another gentleman, 
whose first patronage was that of her late father. I said, I valued that 
other gentleman for his good qualities, and was concerned for his bad.? 
“Miss S.,’”’ as shown by other letters, was Miss Sutton, the daughter 
of the Sir Robert Sutton who was a cousin of Robert Sutton, second 
Lord Lexington, at whose house Sir Robert and Warburton first met.* 
To Sir Robert Sutton, Warburton dedicated in 1723 his first book, a 
volume of translations from the Latin, and to his influence he owed 
several honors and preferments later. These facts explain other 
allusions in the correspondence, such as the following: 

Jan. 24, 1750, Edwards to Richardson: “I fear I suffer in Miss Sutton’s 
opinion for Mr. Warburton’s sake, as much as she thinks he does with you 


for mine.”® 
1 Nichols, op. cit., II, 198-99. 
2 Correspondence (ed. Barbauld), III, 4-5. 
* Nichols, op. cit., V, 540. 
4‘ DNB, LIX, 302. 
5 Correspondence, III, 10. 
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March 16, 1752, Richardson to Edwards: “I told Miss Sutton how kindly 
you took her remembrance of you. She desired her compliments to you. 
She is sure, she says, you are a good man, though she is far from giving up her 
old friend, as an old friend.” 

March 20, 1752, Edwards to Richardson: “I have in some measure 
vindicated the reputation of the divine Shakespeare; and (but you must not 
let Miss S. hear this) in some measure represented the insolence of his over- 
bearing commentator.””? 


Edwards’ letter of March 30, 1751, refers to an unpublished letter 
of Richardson’s discussing, apparently, Newton’s “bad edition of the 
Paradise Lost.’’ The allusion to the Warburton quarrel which follows 
shows this to have been a familiar topic between them: 


However, have not I work enough upon my hands with the professed 
critic ? whose long-threatened vengeance is probably only suspended, to fall 
with greater weight on my devoted head as soon as his pictures come from 
Holland; especially as, I hear, matters are compromised between Mallet 
and him, and I am left the sole butt of his wrath.* 


Richardson replies to this in a letter dated May 2, 1751, published 
only in Dr. Poetzsche’s dissertation: 


‘Have you not work enough upon your hands with your professed critic,’ 
you ask ?—No, I answer. His affair is over. His fame as a Critic has been 
cannonaded into ruins; and all that he can do, now, will be looked upon as 
your effects of spite, of malice, and, Mr. Edwards, must not, shall not be 
sensible of those effects? He may indeed be incensed at you; well he may; 
he never can recover of your wounds you have given him. He has lost his 
legs, and walks, painfully walks, & fights upon his stumps, yet nobody wails 
him as your Witherington of your old famous ballad was wail’d: 


Thee, Witherington, needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 

For, when his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps. 


1 Correspondence, III, 39. 

2 Ibid., III, 44—45. 

3Jbid., III, 12. Warburton’s edition of Pope’s Works (with the notes on 
Edwards) came out this very year. The allusion to Mallett is explained by Nichols’ 
statement: ‘‘In 1749 a very extraordinary attack was made on the moral character of 
Pope . . . . Lord Bolingbroke published a book which he had formerly lent Mr. Pope 
in MS. The Preface to this work, written by Mr. Mallett, contained an accusation of 
Mr. Pope’s having clandestinely printed an edition of his Lordship’s performance without 
his leave or knowledge”’ (op. cit., V, 599). 
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Richardson goes on to speak of reading to his circle of friends passages 
from Edwards’ letters and then refers again apparently to Miss 
Sutton: 

and a certain young lady shakes her head, and wishes somebody had not an 
adversary of whose goodness of Heart and Head she seems to think he could 
not be apprized, when he dealt so freely about this gall.! 

Richardson seems to have urged Edwards to publish a rival 
edition of Pope’s works, thus continuing the feud, but Edwards 
refuses in a letter dated March 20, 1752: 

I come now to the paragraph in your letter where you exhort me to 
vindicate Pope and Milton from their editors; to which I answer, I do not 
like fighting-work, unless upon a just and reasonable provocation. Now I 
think I have not this in either of these cases.” 


A letter dated March 31, 1752, Edwards begins with a eulogistic 


query: 
Do you think me as insensible as Mr. Warburton, that you should imagine 
that it ever came into my head to compare my concert with yours ?° 


On April 21, 1753, Richardson writes Edwards a full account of 
an unpleasant encounter with Warburton, and the latter’s ostensible 


excuse for his enmity. He says, after telling of Mr. Allen’s call and 
his return call upon Mr. Allen at Mr. Warburton’s house: 


A few days after, in company with Mr. Millar the book-seller, I met 
Mr. W——n in the Strand. I addressed myself to him, though he turned 
short from me (as by accident I then supposed, not design) to speak to Mr. 
Millar. I told him, lest the servant should have neglected it, that I did call 
to pay my respects to Mr. and Mrs. Allen. He answered, with a face all his 
own, and a voice and manner equally peculiar to himself, that they were very 
often abroad. I left him and Mr. Millar together—but could not forbear 
to think, that this was a discouragement to my calling again. I was abun- 
dantly confirmed in this surmise, when I found that Mr. Millar had taken 
notice to his wife and sister of Mr. W ’s manner of speech and behaviour; 
and when I was told that he had designed to shew his displeasure to me—my 
crime is great—he said that I had, in a new edition of Clarissa, reflected upon 
his friend Mr. Pope, by some passages not in the first (which, by the way, I 
know nothing of); and that I had had the insolence to present one of them to 
his wife. I did, indeed, present one in the octavo size to that lady; and 


1 Erich Poetzsche, Samuel Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 1908), pp. 98-100. 
2 Correspondence, III, 43; see also Thomson, loc. cit. 
* Correspondence, III, 56. 
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intended it as a civility to one whom I knew before she was his. Do you, my 





dear Mr. Edwards, remember any such reflexion on Mr. W n’s friend ?! 
On May 1, 1753, Edwards replies: 

I cannot recollect the lest ground for the exception Mr. W. takes: the 
man seems to be eat up with pride and ill nature, and I am afraid his new 
riband will make him still worse.? Insolence, did he say? None but the most 
impudent man living* could have used that word, speaking of Mr. Richardson. 
What would Miss S[{utton] say if she were to hear this story ?4 


Richardson writes to Edwards on January 31, 1754, urging him 
to publish an edition of his works “in two pretty volumes” and 
saying: 

Warburton’s Shakespeare and Pope’s Works would always be accom- 
panied by Mr. Edwards’s two volumes; and taste and true criticism would 
be improved by them.§5 


In this same year the conferring upon Warburton in September, 
1754, of the D.D. degree comes in for satirical mention, as well as 
Warburton’s work, A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy in Four 
Letters to a Friend, which appeared in part in 1754. January 28, 
1754, Edwards writes to Richardson: 


I have received a very kind letter from the Archbishop to thank me for 
my sonnet; and I am more proud of that than our friend Warburton can be 
of his Doctorship.® 


Richardson writes to Edwards on November 26, 1754: 
The new Dr. has not presented me with his Letters.’ 
Edwards replies on December 19, 1754: 


What a poltroon is the new-dubb’d Doctor! who, after having received, I 
will say undeservedly received, presents of books from you, which are worth 


1 Correspondence, III, 60-61. It should be noted that the presentation copy of Pamela 
had been for Warburton himself; that of Clarissa (in the fourth edition apparently) was sent 
to his wife. Does this not betoken a change of relations before this particular affront ? 

2In April, 1753, Warburton was made prebend of Gloucester Cathedral (DNB, LIX, 
307). 

2? An abusive pamphlet in reply to the defense of Pope against Mallett’s and Boling- 
broke’s attack appeared about 1749, entitled A Familiar Epistle tothe Most Impudent Man 
Living (Nichols, op. cit., V, 600). 

4 Correspondence, III, 65. April 15, 1756, Edwards writes: ‘‘I did apprehend that 
you meant Mr. Pope in that passage in Clarissa that I referred to, and I think that this 
passage, or another, where you pass a just censure on the satirical charge on the sex in 
general, ‘Every woman is at heart a rake,’—one of these, I say, or perhaps both, were 
what raised the professed critic’s indignation so high as to accuse you of abusing Mr. 
Pope. But how weak, how foolish! Yet it must be one of these; for, in a careful re- 
perusal of the book, there is nothing else in the whole six volumes that can be thought 
to hint at him’’ (ibid., III, 134—-35). 

5 Ibid., III, 74. 6 Tbid., III, 72-73. 7 Ibid., III, 100. 
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more than all that he has written, or, I am satisfied, ever will write, does not 
do himself the honour to desire your acceptance of his trifles! But he is all 
of a piece. For your comfort, Lord R n is left out too: but that he may 
thank me for, and so I doubt may you. I wish it were in my power to 
make amends.! 

Richardson’s reply expresses contempt for Warburton’s character 
and methods and little interest in his works.” 

A final reference to the enmity which Warburton extended to 
include the friends of Edwards appears in a letter from the latter to 
Richardson dated February 4, 1755: 

Have you seen the new edition of the Divine Legation, dedicated to Lord 
Chancellor? Our good friend Dr. Heberden is attacked in a note there with 
no small contempt. How much am I obliged to that worthy author! If he 
goes on thus, I shall have company enough, and that of the most deserving 
sort. I hope however that his honouring me with his friendship is not the 
cause of the Dr.’s suffering, as it has unfortunately been with others. Yet I 
cannot think what else can have provoked this Drawcansir against one of the 
most amiable and inoffensive of ‘men.’ 


In Volume XII of the Forster manuscripts in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, Dr. Poetzsche finds the correspondence between 
Richardson and Edwards marked in Richardson’s hand with the 


following note: 

Perhaps the following excellent persons, for the esteem they had for Mr. 
Edwards (one of the worthiest of men!), will be glad of looking into it.— 
Returning it to my Family; with whom it must ever be private ;—no extracts 
from it to be taken from it [sic], or letters copied.‘ 

Miss Thomson notes that the correspondence with Edwards dates 
from 1748. It is probable, therefore, that in this collection there are 
letters which would throw further light upon the Warburton feud; 
quite possibly among the letters before 1750 there may appear some 
definite mention of the preface by Warburton now under discussion. 

HELEN Sarp HuGuHEs 

University oF Montana 

1 Correspondence, III, 102-3. 2 Ibid., III, 104-5. 

3 Ibid., III, 118-19. The fourth edition of the first volume of Warburton's Divine 
Legation appeared in 1755. To Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Warburton had owed his 
appointment in 1753 to the prebend in Gloucester Cathedral. 


‘The names are: the Rt. Honorable Arthur Onslowe, Esq., George Onslowe, Esq., 
Dr. Heberden, Mr. Price, Mr. Masson, Miss Mulso, Mrs. Donnellam (Poetzsche, op. cit., 


p. 92). 
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THE DUMB-SHOW IN HAMLET 


In a delightfully ingenious and thoroughly unconvincing paper in 
the Modern Language Review for October, 1917, Dr. W. W. Greg 
contends that “Claudius did not murder his brother by pouring 
poison into his ears,’’ for if he had done so he would have taken alarm 
at the representation of this action in the dumb-show without waiting 
for a second representation of it in the spoken play; consequently, 
that ‘the Ghost’s story was not a revelation, but a mere figment of 
Hamlet’s brain”; that as Hamlet was already familiar with, The 
Murder of Gonzago, it was from that play that his fevered imagination 
supplied the incident, and hence we have the amazing coincidence 
of the exactly similar story.’ 

In answer to all this, Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in the April number of 
the same journal, employs and amplifies the familiar explanation that 
Claudius did not see the dumb-show; it seems that he was speaking 
aside with the Queen and Polonius, as he himself clearly proves by 
asking Hamlet, while the play itself is in progress, “Have you heard 
the argument? Is there no offence in’t?”” As Ophelia had already 
divined, the dumb-show is the argument. Dr. Greg had dismissed 
this explanation, first proposed by Halliwell, as wholly unwarranted; 
and even if it is not, we must admit that it does somewhat blur and 
confuse the picture to have Claudius too obviously and too conven- 
iently happen to play the part of a box occupant at the Metro- 
politan Opera House during this crucial moment. 

Whatever difficulty there is in the way of this explanation could 
be overcome by supposing that the throne chairs of the King and 
Queen were placed in the inner stage, as they would be, I presume, 
in order that they might be removed and the prie-dieu substituted 
for the next scene, and that the dumb-show was acted on the upper 

1 The ‘amazing coincidence’’ may be explained, I believe, by a liberal interpretation 
of Hamlet’s much discussed ‘‘dozen or sixteen lines.’ That Shakespeare did not mean 
to imply by this a special passage, but some sort—any sort—of alteration which would 
account in the minds of{the audience for the precise similarity, is now usually conceded; 
and a proof of it might be found in the fact that after mentioning The Murder of Gonzago 
Hamlet says, ‘‘I’ll have these players Play something like the murder of my father.’ 


The Ghost’s revelation enabled Hamlet to make ‘‘ something like’’ into an ‘‘ exact coin- 
cidence.”’ 
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stage.' There would be perhaps a certain appropriateness in thus 
separating the dumb-show from the scene of the piece itself, its 
silent action taking place, as it were, in a world apart, remote, 
symbolical. And if this were indeed the arrangement, think how 
the dramatic value of the whole episode would be enhanced! Claudius 
composed and unsuspicious beside his Queen, with Hamlet and 
the others ranged before him watching, and over his very head the 
action taking place which was soon to be repeated before his eyes! 
The suspense which could be created by such a situation would be 
intense and would be sustained and increased as the piece itself was 
given. 

Nevertheless, however appropriate in and of itself, and however 
excellent for its theatrical effectiveness, there is not the least warrant 
for presuming that it was actually so given. As the play was pre- 
sented before the King, the dumb-show would not be placed where 
the King could not see it. There is no “above’”’ in the stage direction; 
and in other dramas where a somewhat similar device occurs there is 
abundant evidence that it was not a traditional arrangement. In 
Jocasta and in Gorboduc it is expressly stated that the performers in 
the dumb-show entered “upon the stage.” In James IV, as in 
The Spanish Tragedy, those who were to witness a play were sent, 
as was Christopher Sly, to the “gallery”; but we have no record 
of any such use of the upper stage as I have suggested. I believe 
that the dumb-show and spoken piece alike were presented before 
Claudius, and that he did not look the other way to show the audience 
that he did not see what it was fully intended that he should see.? 

What, then, of Claudius’ calmness when his crime is first repre- 
sented? How are we to get over this difficulty? My answer is 
simple: by not creating it. As we read the stage direction, it surely - 
seems that Claudius would take alarm at the business of the dumb- 
show; but if we had none of us read or studied the drama, I doubt 
if our reaction during the brief moment when the dumb-show is 


being given would be more than an excited wonder as to whether 


1Mr. Wilson assumes that the play within the play was performed on the inner 
stage, which corresponds in general position with the usual modern arrangement. 

2It is a gratuitous assumption on Dr. Greg’s part, and wholly unwarranted it 
seems to me, that the dumb-show was a surprise to Hamlet. He was familiar with the 
piece and was deeply concerned with its proper presentation. His comment, ‘‘ Marry 
this is miching mallecho; it means mischief,’’ indicates simply that he knows what is 
coming. He is not disconcerted, nor are his plans in the least upset. 
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the King would realize its import. We continue sure that something 
will happen when the piece itself is performed; but it is not to be 
expected that Claudius, as a well-conducted villain, will betray 
himself before the proper moment has arrived. 

It is quite the custom for Shakespearean critics to scold at their 
adversaries for treating the characters in a drama as if they were 
actual people, and then to proceed to do the same thing themselves. 
Let me blandly follow the example of my betters and ask now: 
Why, considering Claudius as an actual murderer who witnesses the 
performance of his very crime, does he sit unmoved until the same 
action is repeated with the accompanying words? 

Claudius, of course, is quite unprepared for any such exhibition. 
A group of strolling players has arrived at his castle, and he is 
delighted that Hamlet is inclined to see them perform a piece. He 
would naturally suppose that Hamlet was seeing it for the first time 
—as he himself was. If one will but glance again at the dialogue from 
the King’s entrance to the appearance of the dumb-show, he will 
note that Hamlet has not yet begun to play the part of interpreter 
and “chorus.” That these players should enact the very incident 
of his own crime might well impress Claudius (as it does Dr. Greg) 
as a strange coincidence, but there was no occasion for him to take 
alarm, nor would his “conscience” be instantly and violently shaken. 
The whole ear of Denmark had been rankly abused with a false re- 
port as to this unknown and unsuspected murder; to Claudius, who 
knew nothing of the Ghost’s revelation, the pouring of poison into 
a sleeper’s ear could have a special significance for no one but himself; 
so long as his crime was safely hidden, this momentary pantomime 
could arouse no suspicion regarding him. 

It was not, so far as we know, the custom to have the action of the 
dumb-show repeated in the spoken piece; indeed, we have no other 
instance (I speak under correction) where just that is done. Ordi- 
narily, preliminary or supplementary matters are the dumb-show’s 

province. Wherever the argument is given, it is always spoken, 
as it was always in Latin comedy. There was no reason, therefore, 
why Claudius should inevitably take the dumb-show ‘+o be the argu- 
ment, even though the action had thus far been repeated. Indeed, 


the purport of the dumb-show seems to have been none too apparent 
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to the other spectators. Ophelia guesses that “belike this show 
imports the argument of the play,’”’ but still hopes that the Prologue 
will tell them what it meant. One is reminded of the opening scene 
in Munday’s Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, where, imme- 
diately after the elaborate pantomime, Skelton says, 


Sir John, once more bid your dumb-shows come in, 
That, as they pass, I may explain them all. 


When, therefore, Hamlet begins to manifest some knowledge of 
The Murder of Gonzago, it is quite natural that Claudius should ask 
him! if he has heard the argument, and if there is no offense in it. 
His question shows that Claudius does not even yet realize that the 
business of the dumb-show is to be completely worked out, and is 
only beginning to suspect Hamlet’s connection with the ‘‘ Mouse- 
trap.” Immediately after this the action rushes to its climax. 
Hamlet reveals his complicity in the affair; the pouring of poison 
into the sleeper’s ear is now re-enacted, with the open and explicit 
statement of the deed; and Hamlet adds, ‘ You shall see anon how 
the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife.’”’ At last Claudius 
fully realizes that his crime is known—that Hamlet himself knows 
it—and he retires in confusion and alarm. 

The purpose of the dumb-show then is to do away with the spoken 
and too explicit argument and at the same time give the flavor of an 
old play acted by strolling players; and also perhaps to whet the 
curiosity of the audience as to the King’s conduct when the play 
itself is presented. The mere action of the dumb-show, unsupported 
by any hint of Hamlet’s connection with it, would not lead Claudius 
to any naive self-betrayal, however increasingly uncomfortable he 
might grow during the whole procedure. At the start he had no 
reason to think of anything but a coincidence or to show any too 
obvious emotion. There is therefore no mystery to explain, and no 
reason to fancy either that Hamlet had been self-deceived (or 
Ghost-deceived) as to the exact manner of the murder, or that 
Claudius did not see the dumb-show when it was presented before 
a. Henry Davin Gray 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
1 “Hamlet, of all people in the world!’’ exclaims Dr. Greg. But why not precisely 


Hamlet, who has just said as to the Player Queen’s protestations, ‘‘O, but she'll keep 
her word'’? That d6énouement was still to be regarded, apparently, as possible. 
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A STANZA ASCRIBED TO THOMAS GRAY 


While a large part of the undeniably genuine writings of Thomas 
Gray remain unpublished, the ascription to his authorship of any- 
thing doubtful, or more than doubtful, even though too slight to be 
significant, ought not to go unchallenged. ‘Thoughts and Verse 
Fragments,” published by D. C. Tovey in Gray and His Friends 
(1890), received something like acceptance into the Gray canon 
when listed by Professor Northup in A Bibliography of Thomas 
Gray (1917), without criticism.' One of these fragments almost 
surely should be rejected. 

This fragment? is quoted by Tovey from the notebooks of Mit- 
ford. It is a quatrain, a translation of a Latin riddle, extracted by 
Mitford from Mrs. Piozzi’s British Synonymy (1794). The evi- 
dence to connect it with Thomas Gray is contained in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
comment. “I could do nothing with the Riddle itself,” she wrote; 
“Mr. Gray did me the honour to turn it thus.” And after quoting 
the “Gray” translation she continued, “And while the world owes 
him solid obligations, let him neither be angry nor ashamed that it 
sees he can trifle to oblige or divert a friend.” 

No wonder that Tovey remarked: “Mitford quotes the above 
passage .. . . with no suggestion of any difficulty; yet I know of 
no edition of Piozzi’s Synonymy earlier than 1794, and Mrs. Piozzi 
seems to speak of Gray as still living. The explanation perhaps is 
that some of the materials for her book were put together long before 
this.” Even this explanation he would have found insufficient if 
he had undertaken to discover the relations between Thomas Gray 
and Mrs. Piozzi. There is, I think, no evidence to show that she 
ever as much as met the poet. 

The difficulty is easily removed by assuming that the lines 
quoted were the work, not of Thomas Gray, the poet, but of Robert 
Gray (1762-1837),4 afterward Bishop of Bristol. A portion of her 
correspondence with him, running from 1798 to 1820, is published 


1 Items 45 and 1506. 2 Pp. 271-72. 8II, 223. 
4 See Dictionary National Biography. 
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in A. Hayward’s Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Mrs. Piozzi (1861).!' He is properly referred to as Mr. Gray in the 
Synonymy, for in 1794 he had not yet received the degree of D.D. 
The “solid obligations” which the world owed him in 1794 were no 
doubt his Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha (1790), Discourses 
on Various Subjects, Illustrative of the Evidence, Influence, and Doc- 
trines of Christianity (1793), and Letters during the Course of a Tour 
through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy (1794). That Robert Gray 
was given to some verse-writing is shown by the fact that he com- 
posed two Latin lines, and their translation in an English couplet, 
which appeared on the sundial at the Piozzi villa at Brynbella? 
Grorce B. DENTON 
Evanston, IL. 


1 II, 248-75. 
2 Ibid., pp. 345-47. 








